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IN THE NEWS. FOUNDATIONS: Ford F. has granted $1,927M for internship; § 


to help strengthen quality of public service on federal, State, & local levels. Of the 
grants, $700M went to the Citizenship Clearing House, which will place c. 10 social 
scientists (5 professors, § grad. students) each year on top-level staffs of governors 
or mayors, thus giving scholars interested in State & municipal affairs an on-the-scene 
view of politics & administration. * * * Ford also granted $220M to Harvard for 
research program in national defense policy; $515M to Inst. of Intl. Education for 
fellowships for American & foreign scholars; $400M for Soviet-U. S. faculty exchange 
agreements now being negotiated. * * * Total recent Ford grants to institutions & 
governments in Asia, Africa, & Europe are $9,854M. * * * A new U. of Chicago 
Committee for the Comp. Studies of New Nations has rec’d. $8.6M from Carnegie 
Corp. * * * Max Fleischmann F. gave $250M to Hoover Library on War, Revolution 
& Peace at Stanford (new Director, Glenn Campbell). * * * Many 3rd quarter ’59 
Rockefeller F. grants incl. $10M to Center for Intl. Studies at MIT for L. Bloomfield’s 
work on outer space law; $1.5M to E. E. Schattschneider of Wesleyan, studying the 
“nursing” of constituencies by congressmen; $7.5M to L. Binder, UCLA, for research 
on ideological justifications of policies & institutions in the U. A. R.; $6M to J. Eayrs, 
U. of Toronto, for research on Canadian foreign policy formation; $8M to K. E. 
Birnbaum, U. of Stockholm, for research on Swedish foreign policy formation (the 
last two through Amer. U., Washington, D. C.). * * * Through the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for Intl. Peace, R. F. granted $6.5M to S. Bernard, Solvay Inst. (Belgium), for 
research on theories of intl. politics. 

UNIVERSITIES: Total bill of higher education in U\S. is paid 4 by gifts & endow- 
ments, 44 by tuition, % by tax funds. * * * Columbia U. & Moscow U. will 
exchange professors. * * * Sponsored research at U. of Penna. in 1958-59 was 
$8,968M, indicating increasing importance of research activities in U.S. universities. 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS: Former Senator Wm. Benton gave $25M to Center for 
Study of Dem. Institutions (Fund for the Rep.) to study press & TV. * * * New 
(Oct. ’59) issue of Citizenship Clearing House Bulletin describes 1959 Natl. CCH 
Workshop on Teaching Politics, which had 22 participants. * * * Inter-Univ. Cas 
Program (Edwin Bock, Director, 45 E. 65, NYC) has set up criteria & subjects 
for case studies & invites inquiries & participation. * * * Northern Illinois U. has 
recently established the Inst. for Social Research (Waldo Burchard, Director, Merlin 
Gustafson, pol. sci. representative on policy board). 
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Politics in Literature 


Political scientists hold no monopoly on the examination of government 
and political processes; many novelists and playwrights have dealt directly or 
indirectly with the same subjects, and the study of their works may provide 
political science with both new insights and new analytical methods. Bodies of 
literature not dealing directly with political subjects can be studied in relation 


to their socio-political environment. 


Other literary works may constitute 


documentary evidence, social critique, polemic, or descriptions of governmental 


personalities and processes. 


The interrelatedness of the varied pat- 
terns of behavior of political institutions 
and processes requires that our study en- 
compass some systematic attention to 
literature. The threads for understanding 
a political group or personality, or for 
grasping the complexities of a political 
decision, may be tied to the deepest and, 
at times, most obscure recesses of the 
social fabric. Imaginative literature often 
provides subjective analyses of reactions, 
situations, personalities, values, and be- 
havior that span and penetrate these re- 
cesses. Social scientists cannot afford to 
ignore the possibilities inherent in such 
insights and intelligence. 

A few political scientists in recent years 
have made stabs at the study of literature 
as a research resource. Historians have 
nearly always regarded literature as an 
integral part of cultural and intellectual 
history. Recent studies by H. Stuart 
Hughes and Isaiah Berlin offer splendid 
and diverse examples of contemporary 
analysis of writers and literature.1 Among 
contemporary critics, despite the aban- 
donment by many scholars of the social 
analysis and critique of literature, 
Edmond Wilson, Albert Camus, and Irv- 
ing Howe have written penetrating essays 
and treatises on literature and literary 
movements.” Richard Hoggart, in a fine 
study entitled The Uses of Literacy, has 
attempted in part to study the values and 
mores of the English working classes 
through their literary tastes. It is not 


my purpose, and this is not the place, to 
review the work that has been done; 
rather, I wish to suggest the kind of 
work that might be done by political 
scientists by suggesting some tentative 
categories and by posing certain equally 
tentative questions. Obviously, there is 
no suggestion that literature is a better 
or richer source than others, or that the 
novelist, playwright, and poet know more, 
are more intelligent, or necessarily have 
greater insight than the social scientist. 
Rather, I urge that along with our investi- 
gation of the varied facets of society 
through case studies, interviews, and 
analyses of total movements and proc- 
esses, we include the imaginative output 
of the culture and community. 

We might begin with an inclusive 
definition of literature as encompassing 
functional or dramatic depictions of sub- 
jective or objective reality, following 
generic forms in poetry or prose. We 
are not concerned with aesthetic stan- 
dards as such. For example, a fictional- 
ized, thinly veiled exposé that may in- 
fluence a segment of the population, or 
an electorate, and then drop into oblivion, 
has its significance for social research long 
after a critic, whose major concern may 
be the development of standards of ex- 
cellence or the understanding of style, 
has summarily and, from his professional 
viewpoint, properly discarded it. To be 
sure, a work of socio-political content 
having literary merit may exert an im- 


1H. Stuart Hughes, Consciousness and Society, New York: Knopf, 1957; Isaiah Berlin, The Hedgehog 
oe the Fox: An Essay on Tolstoy’s View of History, New York: Mentor (New American Library), 1957. 
Albert Camus, The Rebel, New York: Knopf (Vintage Books), 1956; Irving Howe, Politics and the 
Novel, New York: Horizon Press (Meridian Books), 1957; Edmund Wilson, Axel’s Castle, New York: 
Scribner’s, 1939; and, by the same author, Classics and Commercials, New York: Farrar, 1950. 
egart, Richard. The Uses of Literacy. London: Chatto and Windus, 1957. 
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portant influence on the cultural main- 
stream and inevitably be the subject of 
greater investigation than its ephemeral 
contemporary. At this stage of our in- 
quiry, we can only assume that the nature 
and extent of social or political influence 
is variable and depends largely on the 
role it plays in its environment. 


THE CULTURAL CONTEXT 


Our concern in studying literature is 
in content and role. We cannot remove 
the literary product (as some literary 
critics may) from its social milieu. 

(1) Ecology of Literature: The re- 
lationship of a literature (or its compo- 
nents) to its environment is crucial to 
an understanding of its role. The follow- 
ing queries seem pertinent: How is the 
literature associated with its environment? 
What are its social purposes? Is it, for 
example, a literature of involvement, dis- 
engagement, or revolt? If it embraces 
all of these in its parts, then in what 
proportion and manner? 

(2) Content and Society: A second 
cluster of queries (no priority is intended 
here) deals with the analysis of content. 
What are the subjects of the literature? 
Does the literature (or component) tend 
to identify and cope with given sets of 
problems? How are the themes treated? 
Are they individualized or personalized 
into subjective symbolism? Does an 
author or movement, or the writing of 
a period or locale, develop an analytical 
framework of its own? If so, how is this 
related to prevailing social thought and 
analysis (¢.g., the relationship of Proust 
to Bergson) ? 

(3) The Status of the Writer: The 
relationship of the writer to a particular 
class, group, or segment of the social 
structure can provide an index of the 
functions of his group in the body poli- 
tic and in society generally. The role 
of the state in regard to the arts is also 
revealed in this relationship, and could 
tell us something of the controls exercised 
by leadership groups in the society under 
investigation. Questions one might pose 
are: Does the writer work for or within 
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the social system, or is he reacting or 
rebelling against it? Does the writer 
represent a social movement or identifi- 
able group within his society (a fascinat- 
ing query that might be asked of Paster- 
nak and the Soviet Union, for example)? 
What is the range of conformity or non- 
conformity within the socio-political en- 
vironment? 

(4) Dimensions of Time and Space: 
The cultural context inevitably includes 
time and region. 

(a) 
The study of a literature of the broadest 
conceivable milieu and its relationship to 
the systems of governance and socio- 
political behavior can provide pertinent 
ties between institutional and non-institu. | 
tional social phenomena. Classical Greece, 
the Roman Empire, and Byzantium have 
in the past and still do lend themselves to 
this kind of study. Comparative studies 
relating to occidental and oriental litera- 
tures fall into this category as well. 

(b) The National Literature: The 
relation of a national literature to a 
political system at a given period in 
history provides yet another focus for 
understanding the totality of the govern- 
mental process. The range of approaches 
is variable; for example, one might con- 
sider the extent to which the literature 
rationalizes or condemns national (or 
imperial) regimes, the degree to which the 
problems of individuals in society vis-a- 
vis their governance provide the subjects 
for literature, and the nature of political 
arguments used in literary or dramatic 
forms and their relationship to the pre- 
vailing political regime or administra- 
tion. 

(c) The Regional Literature: Studies 
may well focus on the literary output of 
a region or locale within a national s0- 
ciety, as on Southern writers in the United 
States or the literature of the Midi (¢. g- 
Mauriac) in France. This focus on locale, 
be it New England, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, or Sicily, can provide understand- 
ing not only of local socio-political proc- 
esses, but of motivations and of the rela- 
tions of locale to the patterns of political 
behavior in larger territorial units (¢. &» 
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the influence of local and regional politics 
on the State and national scene). 

(d) The Function of Epoch or Age: 
In utilizing time or era we might men- 
tion the plethora of literary “ages,” 
which lend themselves to interesting cor- 
relations with political periods. Almost 
every literature has a period characterized 
as “romantic” or “golden.” Specific con- 
notations with political overtones are im- 
plied in literary eras typed as “Victorian,” 
or schools including the “generations” of 
recent years—‘lost,” “‘beat,” and, most 
recently, “‘alone.” 


SCHEMA FOR STUDY 


The cultural context is but one way 
of considering or studying a subject area 
as broad and amorphous as literature. The 
following are suggested as bases for the 
development of schematic categories for 
research on literature; they are especially 
suited to the European-American environ- 
ment. Categories (1), (2), and (3) 
focus primarily on subject and purpose; 
categories (4) and (5) emphasize con- 
tent analysis. 


(1) Literature as Documentary Evi- 
dence: There are two parts to this cate- 
gory. The first is the depictive attribute. 
The key question is whether the work or 
literature under study provides a case 
study of a problem, situation, process, or 
life. Inevitably there arises the dangerous, 
yet unavoidable problem of the accuracy 
of the depiction, especially in contrast to 
other accounts of the time or event. One 
might assume that literature pegged as 
“naturalism” or “realism” would fall into 
this category. Of course, all literature re- 
lates to reality, even if it rejects it. The 
telation of the literature (or an individual 
work) to what is known in an objective, 
measurable sense, would be of importance 
in its admissibility as depictive evidence. 
The problem is obviously compounded by 
the use of historical novels or fictional- 
ized biography. 

A second role for the documentary 
Category is functional and would focus 
On the consequences, and possibly the 
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history, of a given work (e. g., the novel 
of the Mexican Revolution). The influ- 
ence of the novel in its time and setting 
provides the general framework of this 
approach. 


(2) The Social Critique: Novels and 
plays have been used by their authors to 
propound social theses and to provide 
social analyses—in essence, to present in- 
tellectual argument. The work of Bernard 
Shaw obviously would fit into such a 
category. Gide, Malraux, Sartre and 
Camus among French writers also would 
provide apt examples. The American 
playwright Arthur Miller, especially in 
The Crucible and Death of a Salesman, 
as well as in his novel Focus, offers drama- 
tic intellectualization of a number of 
socio-political problems. 


(3) The Polemic: The white fire of 
a polemical play or novel is familiar to 
many societies and ages, particularly, it 
would appear, during periods of stress 
and anxiety. In the American theater, 
for example, Irwin Shaw’s Bury the Dead 
carried with it a note of militant pacfism, 
while Clifford Odet’s Waiting for Lefty 
symbolized the equally militant mood of 
American labor in the early thirties. 
Categories such as polemic and social 
critique overlap; the difference is largely 
one of degree. The polemic is an invita- 
tion to act. A social critique may be a 
protest, but its purpose may be to en- 
lighten or to move to reflection, rather 
than immediately to incite the reader or 
audience to the point of action. 


(4) The Governinental Novel or 
Play: Advise and Consent and The Last 
Hurrah are recent novels that deal with 
persons in government. On the stage, 
from Shakespeare to John Drinkwater to 
Dore Schary, plays have now and again 
dealt with government and the political 
process. Contemporary writers of sound 
literary reputation, as Robert Penn War- 
ren in All the King’s Men, have written 
of persons in government. A current 
Broadway musical, Fiorello, traces the 
early political career of Fiorello La 
Guardia. We have relatively light farces 
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such as the Golden Kazoo as well. The 
governmental novel may deal with any 
facet of the political process: politics, 
governmental leadership, the problems of 
rule, and personality. All of these are 
fair game for the playwright or novelist. 
Questions of personal interrelations may 
be of more intrinsic interest for the writer 
than the literal panorama of government. 
Concern with such phenomena does not, 
however, make the product any less a 
governmental novel or play. All the 
King’s Men is more concerned with per- 
sonality and with the behavior of certain 
social groups in the American South than 
it is with the question of governance 
per se; nonetheless, it sheds considerable 
light on the complexities of a personality 
who was able to come to power as the 
governor of a State. 


(5) The Administrative Novel: The 
novel concerned with administration has 
been given the greatest attention by 
political scientists. Credit for pioneering 
development of the systematic study of 
novels and other works that center upon 
the human problems of administration 
goes to Edwin A. Bock, Rowland Egger, 
and Dwight Waldo.* The administrative 
novel, as Egger puts it, is one that 
represents “life within the context of 
administrative situations.”> The complex 
social problems of administrative organi- 
zation and leadership have fascinated 
many writers. In recent years Merle 
Miller’s The Sure Thing, C. P. Snow’s 
Homecoming and The New Men, and 
James Gould Cozzen’s Guard of Honor 
have been among the better known of the 
numerous novels concerned with the en- 
vironment and personalities of adminis- 
tration. 


THe Utmity or LITERATURE 


Good literature is made to be read, as 


4 Rowland Egger, “The Administrative Novel,” American Political Science Review, LIII (June, 1959), 


good plays are made to be seen, and it 
would be detrimental, even criminal, to 
suggest that novels should never be read 
simply because they are interesting and 
good in an aesthetic or emotionally satis- 
fying way. If we look at literature from 
a professional perspective, however, there 
are, as I have suggested, uses that the 
political scientist might find beneficial 
in his research. 


Especially in contemporary times the 


arts are one of the remaining spheres of | 


unstructured, untrammeled, imaginative ' 


play. I do not imply that the artist is 
necessarily undisciplined, irresponsible, or 
even rebellious. But his thought processes 
do differ from those who are nurtured in 
the growing empiricism and scientism of 
the social sciences. Many artists and 
writers are vitally concerned about the 
position and role of man in society. 
Among literary men compassion is prob- 
ably the common binding force of all 
schools and groups. 

Methodologically, the social sciences 
are in a state of flux and experimentation. 
The analogical transference of methods 
from the physical and natural sciences as 
well as the techniques and models of 
mathematics may not, in the end, prove 
as fundamentally fruitful as we now 
hope. As a necessary corollary we would 
do well to develop and maintain investi- 
gation of the uses of subjective and intui- 
tive methods to penetrate into problems 
we may have overlooked. Such methods 
might also provide the key to the develop- 
ment of new analytical devices, which 
now might not be evident within the 
rigors of the formal discipline. 


Morton Kroll 


Department of Political Science 
University of Washington 


pp. 448-455; Dwight Waldo, Perspectives on Administration, University, Alabama: Alabama Press, 1956, 


pp. 77-106; also cf. the delightful and provocative “P I & E” 
Public Administration Review from Summer, 1957 (Vol. XVII, No. 3) through Summer, 


XVIII, No. 3). 
5 Egger, op. cit., p. 449. 
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Societal Coordination by the Educated Minority 


The authors have performed field research on some of the problems of 
societal consensus posed by Louis Kriesberg in PROD III (September, 1959). 
They find that a high degree of consensus does not exist except on the most 
abstract principles concerning society and government, and this primarily 
among the highly educated. They suggest that apathy may be a functional 
adaptation of modern society to the absence of extended consensus, and that 
further research may indicate which groups among the educated minority are 
responsible for the coordination of society. 


Louis Kriesberg has recently called at- 
tention to the problem of occupational 
differentiation as an apparent threat to 
societal coordination and consensus.' He 
suggests, on the basis of “the little evi- 
dence that exists,” that the threat may be 
reduced by differences between leaders and 
rank-and-file members of occupational 
groups: ““[ Leaders] . . . are more likely to 
accept the legitimacy of other occupa- 
tional groups and their leaders, and/or 
are more tolerant in general, and/or are 
actually more similar to other leaders than 
the rank-and-file are [to] their counter- 
parts in other occupational groups.” 
Kriesberg concludes with a call for fur- 
ther research, which, among other things, 
“might find that consensus among leaders 
of special interest groups emerges with- 
out the precondition of general public 
consensus.” 


A major assumption in Kriesberg’s 
analysis is that consensus is a requisite to 
social coordination: “. for societies 
to act, there must be consensus among 
the general public and consensus among 
the leaders of groups within the society 
so that coordination may occur.” Research 
designed to test the assumption that con- 
sensus is necessary may throw light on 
the contradiction it offers to the tentative 


hypothesis with which Kriesberg con- 
cludes. 

Such research calls first for an opera- 
tional definition of “consensus.” This is 
a concept that is widely used, with the 
assumption that it is necessary to society 
(or, generally, to a democratic society) 
and with no attempt to give it precise 
meaning.” This usage seems to be in 
terms of the dictionary definition of con- 
sensus as “general agreement or concord.” 
But the usage is not consistent, for it is 
sometimes mixed with suggestions that 
“the amount of consensus needed in 2 
society is probably not very high,” i. e., 
that the general agreement need not be 
especially general. Logically, perfect con- 
sensus represents one extreme of an 
opinion continuum and perfect discord or 
disagreement represents the other extreme. 
Any degree of agreement on a problem 
within a given universe that is less than 
75% is accordingly closer to perfect 
discord than to perfect consensus. In 
research on this problem, we actually 
found agreement on the most abstract 
principles of democracy (in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and Tallahassee, Florida, sur- 
veys discussed below) to range between 
94% and 98%. We therefore take any 
degree of agreement that falls significantly 


1 “Societal Coordination by Occupational Leaders.” PROD, III (September, 1959), pp. 34-36. 
2See, in addition to Kriesberg, Ernest S. Griffith, John Plamenatz, and J. Roland Pennock, “Cultural 


Prerequistes to a Successfully Functioning Democracy: A Symposium,” 


American Political Science 


Review, L (March, 1950), pp. 101-137; William Ebenstein, Today’s Ism’s, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1954, p. 99; Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee, Voting, 


Chicago: U. of Chics so Press, 1954, p. 313; Henry V. Jaffa, “ 
Issue in the Lincoln-Douglas Debates,” American Political Science Review, LI (September, 1958), pp. 
745-53; Norman L. Stamps, Why Democracies Fail, Notre Dame, 1957, pp. 41-42; Walter Lippman, 
Essays in the Public Philosophy, Boston, 1955, p. 100; and Joseph H. Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism 


Democracy, New York, 1950, p. 296. 
Kriesberg, op. cit., p. 35 
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‘Value Consensus’ in Democracy: The 
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below this range (in a statistical sense) 
to be short of consensus. 

Once a testable concept of consensus 
is developed, the idea that consensus is 
necessary to society becomes susceptible 
to straightforward empirical examination. 
To be sure, research is impeded by the 
fact that proponents of the consensual 
ideal are often vague as to the proposi- 
tions on which consensus is thought 
necessary. For the most part, however, 
they argue the need for consensus at 
least on the fundamental questions about 
how political power is won, or “the ways 
in which coordination is achieved.”* And 
since the need for political consensus is 
put in terms of democratic society, the 
agreement is generally described in terms 
of rights and procedures essential to 
majority rule and freedom of dissent. 

By constructing an interviewing sched- 
ule around these propositions it should 
be possible to subject the consensus as- 
sumption to systematic examination. In 
surveys of registered voters in Ann Arbor 
and Tallahassee, we secured responses to 
propositions embodying the concepts of 
majority rule and freedom of dissent in 
order to determine the extent of actual 
“acceptance of the ways in which coor- 
dination is achieved.” When the propo- 
sitions were put in highly abstract form, 
the expected consensus was discovered; 
when they were put in more specific 
terms, however, consensus disappeared. Of 
more direct consequence for Kriesberg’s 
hypothesis, we found a much greater 
approach to consensus among the highly 
educated than among any other group 
(even when controls for income, occupa- 
tion, region of residence, sex, and party 
affiliation were introduced). 

While we found marked differences 
along educational lines in attitudes toward 
specific techniques for societal coordina- 
tion, we did not find sufficient agree- 
ment on these techniques to be called 
consensus, even among the highly edu- 
cated. At all educational levels there was 


5 Kriesberg, op. cit., p. 36 


‘consersus on the highly abstract form 


4See Ibid, and the works cited in footnote 2 of this article. 


of democratic principles; at no level was 
there consensus on the more specific for- 
mulations of these principles, despite the 
greater endorsement of such principles by 
the highly educated. General consensus 
accordingly appears to be necessary only 
upon the broadest principles of society. 
Although even the highly educated are 
not (and therefore presumably need not 
be) bound by extended consensus, one 
may still hypothesize that such consensus 
is necessary (and can therefore be found 
to exist) among some subgroup(s) of 
the highly educated. Our findings, com- | for 
bined with those of Kriesberg, suggest 
the fruitfulness of further investigation I 
along one of the lines he suggests. Since | 
“some occupations perform functions 
which may be considered as integrative F the 
and consensus building,”® surveys of 
leaders and rank-and-filers in the com- 
munication and related intellectual occu- § on 
pations seem called for. Such research 
might serve to locate the “carriers of 
the creed,” particular subgroups of the § bra: 
highly educated who can be expected to § whi 


2. 


see the relationships among different J sub 
values and to lead the general public to § inal 
accept decisions consistent with the creed 7 
—despite the lack of extended consensus. Find 
Even if consensus is limited, as Kries- &  tiog 
berg says and as we found, “some accept- § nal 
ance of the ways in which coordination § 195 
is achieved is probably essential.” Granted con 
consensus at the most abstract level, the § wit 
key word in the application of societal 7 
norms is acceptance; apathy can play 2 § con 
constructive role if it leads those who § tua 
reject the techniques called for by the § cou 
democratic creed to inactivity or to ac- § odic 
ceptance of decisions they themselves stu 
would not have made. Apathy may thus § vot 
be viewed as a functional adaptation of § the 
modern society to the absence of extended § tim 
consensus. the 
James W. Prothro ing 

and Charles M. Grigg § req 

Florida State University § fina 

ano 

8 Ibid. E 
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The Foreign Areas Studies Division 


The procedures and products of four research teams of the Foreign Areas 
Studies Division of American University are summarized. They have produced 
a number of social-political-economic studies on various countries for use by 


the Dept. of Defense, some of which have been made available for the general 


public. 


The Foreign Areas Studies Division, 
Special Operations Research Office, Amer- 
ican University, analyzes individual for- 
tign countries in terms of their sociologi- 
cal, political, and economic structure, and 
compiles its research findings into books 
for use by the U. S. Department of 
Defense. 

Begun in February, 1955, as the Wash- 
ington branch of the Human Relations 
Area Files (HRAF) of Yale University, 
the Foreign Studies Division (FASD) was 
created when the Department of the 
Army asked HRAF to write monographs 
on forty-five foreign countries. HRAF 
subcontracted forty-one monographs to 
universities; it set up a Washington 
branch to write four monographs for 


| which subcontractors were not found and 


subsequently to rewrite many of the orig- 

inal forty-one studies in a special format. 
The Washington activities were always 

independent of HRAF’s main organiza- 


® tion (cf. PROD, Il, No. 5) and no inter- 


nal changes were made when, on July 1, 
1958, the Department of the Army began 
contracting for future studies directly 
with the American University. 
Thirty-five monographs have been 
completed since 1955. FASD plans even- 
tually to study many of the remaining 
countries of the world, and to make peri- 
odic revisions of previously-completed 
studies. Each of four research teams de- 
votes from eight months to one year on 
the study of one country, the length of 
time depending upon the complexity of 
the particular society; four books are thus 
in production simultaneously, and a team 
tequires no staff changes as it finishes the 
draft of one study and begins on 
another. 
_ Each research team includes representa- 
tives from the fields of sociology, anthro- 
gy, political science, economics, and 
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international affairs. Its resources are 
both library materials and the services of 
informants and consultants conversant 
with the society under examination. The 
Library of Congress and other nearby 
libraries serve as “data-gachering points” 
for individual team members; in addition, 
FASD has a bibliographic service of its 
own to search for titles and secure books 
from local libraries on team request. To 
date, no arrangements for field work have 
been possible, but FASD hopes to send 
some staff members abroad for research on 
future studies. Editing and final typing 
of manuscripts are handled by a separate 
editorial section and a typing pool. The 
figure below depicts the general organiza- 
tion of the Foreign Areas Studies Division. 

A finished study is intended to provide 
a survey of all aspects of a particular 
society. It is written to be scholarly but 
not laden with disciplinary jargon; the 
team as a whole, with its varied disciplin- 
ary backgrounds, discusses and criticizes 
each chapter produced by each member 
before a revised draft is prepared for the 
Deputy Chiefs, who act as a Quality 
Control Team. 

The public to which the material is 
addressed is best defined as educated non- 
specialists who need fundamental back- 
ground information on a_ particular 
country. The analysis of each country 
must thus provide insights into general 
patterns rather than encyclopedic detail; 
it must balance an objective approach 
with the subjective “inside” view, dealing 
both with overt cultural and social phe- 
nomena and with how the populace feels 
about them. Wherever specific data on 
an area are unavailable, the gaps are re- 
ported in the study, so that distortion is 
prevented and future observers know 
what type of information on a country 
is most urgently needed. A “Research 
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The Organization of the Foreign Areas Studies Division 


Chief, Foreign Areas 
Studies Division 


Deputy Chief 
for Methodology 
| Visual Aids | 


Deputy Chief 
for Style and Presentation 
Editorial Section | 


| Team | | Team | 


| Team Team 


Guide” of topics to be discussed and rele- 
vant questions to be answered outlines 
thirty-three chapters for each monograph, 
grouped into three sections: Sociological 
Background, Political Background, and 
Economic Background. This is a complete 


Table of Contents, standard for all books: 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


SECTION I. SocioLoGicaAL BACKGROUND 


Ch. 1. General Character of the Society 
2. Historical Setting 
3. Geography and Population 
4. Ethnic Groups 
5. Languages 
6. Social Structure 
8 


. Family 
. Social Values and Patterns of 
Living 
9. Artistic and Intellectual Expres- 
sion 
10. Education 
11. Religion 
12. Public Information 
13. Labor Force 
14. Forced Labor 
15. Labor Relations and Organiza- 
tion 
16. Health and Sanitation 
17. Public Welfare 
18. Attitudes and Reactions of the 
People 


SEcTION II. PorrricaL BACKGROUND 


Ch. 19. The Constitutional System 
20. Structure of Government 


21. Political Dynamics 

22. Public Order and Safety 

23. Foreign Policies 

24. Subversive Potentialities 

25. Propaganda 

26. Biographies of Key Personalities 
SECTION III. Economic BACKGROUND 
Ch. 27. Character and Structure of the 

Economy 

28. Agricultural Potential 

29. Industrial Potential 

30. Public Finance 

31. Banking and Currency System 

32. Domestic Trade 

33. Foreign Economic Relations 


The four research teams are presently 
working on the Sudan (just begun), 
Turkey (to be completed by the begin- 
ning of 1960), Finland (for completion 
by the beginning of 1960), and Germany 
(scheduled for spring, 1960, completion). 

Some studies have been and will be 
published by HRAF Press in a_hard- 
cover edition and simultaneously by 
Grove Press in a paperbound edition for 
general public sale. To date, studies on 
Poland, Cambodia, Jordan, Iraq, and 
Saudi Arabia have appeared. Scheduled 
for publication in 1960 are books on 
the USSR, India, Laos, and China. 


Herbert H. Vreeland 34 
Deputy Chief for Methodology, 


Foreign Areas Studies Division 
American University 
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Research on Roosevelt 


Professor Frank Freidel illustrates the problems of the student of recent 
history with his experiences as biographer of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The historian 
needs not an IBM machine but a strong wrist and a perceptive eye to examine 


materials that are measured by the ton. 


For the majority of the readers of 
PROD which lives in the era of the IBM 
machine, the kind of research involved in 
writing a scholarly study of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt must seem as simple and out- 
moded as counting on one’s fingers. True, 
there are problems connected with the 
Roosevelt papers that lend themselves to 
new techniques. Prof. Lelia Sussman of 
Wellesley College has demonstrated the 
value of several of these in her pilot 
studies of the content analysis of Roose- 
velt’s incoming mail relating to the cam- 
paign of 1932 and to the third term issue 
in 1940. But for the most part, the bio- 
gtapher of Roosevelt relies upon the tried- 
and-true methods of the historical re- 
searcher. New techniques in researching 
for biography have been explored by John 
Garraty and reported upon in some detail 
in The Nature of Biography (1957). 
None of these — handwriting analysis, 
for example — gives promise of being 
fruitful enough to supplement seriously 
or supplant the traditional means. On the 
other hand, approach has changed mark- 
edly in the last generation (as Garraty 
points out) to put increased emphasis 
upon psychological, social, and economic 
factors. Thus James M. Burns, in writing 
the best one-volume Roosevelt biography, 
Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox (1956), 
also undertook to make it a political 
leadership study constructed around a 
theoretical framework (see pp. 481-487). 
Finally, the biographer is seriously con- 
cerned with presenting his evidence in at- 
tractive literary form. 

The problems of research upon Roose- 
velt center around, first, the sheer bulk 
of material, and secondly, the recency of 
Roosevelt’s years in the White House. The 
bulk is formidable. There are forty tons 
of papers at the Roosevelt Library at 
Hyde Park, and this does not take into 
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account the many tons more in the Na- 
tional Archives, and the extensive manu- 
scripts of most leading New Deal figures. 
In addition, the printed materials are al- 
most limitless. John M. Blum has esti- 
mated that in preparing the first volume 
of From the Morgenthau Diaries he ex- 
amined a million pages either in manu- 
script or in print. How many more has 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., seen in writing 
the first two volumes of his far-ranging 
history of the New Deal, The Age of 
Roosevelt? Yet Schlesinger works without 
research assistance. His success, like that 
of Burns and Blum, proves that the obsta- 
cle of bulk is not unsurmountable. 
Granted, one needs a strong wrist as one 
flips endless pages in endless boxes and 
volumes, and a quick eye to spot what 
glitters among much dross. At the point 
of detection, one can copy a quotation, or 
summarize, in a note on a typewriter (as 
does Schlesinger), or enlist the services of 
a copyist at a typewriter, or resort to some 
one of the several methods of photo- 
graphic reproduction. More important 
still, the relatively significant policy 
papers are rather well separated from those 
of less importance. Among the papers at 
Hyde Park, the rather small President’s 
Secretary’s File and the moderately large 
President’s Personal File, contain more of 
value to the researcher that the huge 
Official File. Several large categories in 
these files (like invitations and greetings) 
can be skipped entirely. And one enor- 
mous file of incoming mail has been sifted 
through by the Roosevelt Library staff for 
the occasional significant bits. The re- 
mainder is a mine of valuable material for 
the expert in content-analysis. 

In addition to the Roosevelt files at 
Hyde Park there are the papers of several 
leading New Dealers, most notably Harry 
L. Hopkins. These, the many manuscript 
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collections elsewhere, and the holdings 
for the New Deal years in the National 
Archives, also for the most part lend 
themselves to the ready location of their 
more important papers. Another signifi- 
cant body of materials is the typescript 
copies of interviews conducted by the 
Oral History Project of Columbia Uni- 
versity. For the most part the manu- 
script collections are open to qualified 
researchers. The percentage of Roosevelt 
papers still closed is slight, and their sig- 
nificance is probably even slighter. The 
celebrated Morgenthau Diaries are now 
being opened systematically to within 
twenty-five years of the present. On the 
other hand, many of the Oral History 
Project interviews are closed, and are 
likely to remain so for some years, which 
in some cases, especially that of Justice 
Robert Jackson, works a real handicap 
on the present generation of historians. 
This is the negative side of the time 
factor: it is too soon for full access to 
all materials. Also, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult for a researcher to write in full can- 
dor about a few persons still living. The 
positive aspect is that most such persons 


are most copperative in talking or corres- 
ponding with the researcher, filling to 
the best of their knowledge the gaps in 
the written record. The numerous small 
conferences at which no notes were taken, 
and above all the widespread use of the 
telephone, have led to many such gaps in 
the New Deal record. Living participants 
have provided invaluable aid to recent 
scholars. 

The task facing the present-day schol- 
arly researcher on Roosevelt is therefore 
difficult enough to be challenging, but 
not unduly discouraging. A later genera- 
tion will undoubtedly have the final word, 
but the contemporary scholar is able to 
speak to the present generation, to whom 
Roosevelt is both more immediate and 
more important. His objective is pri- 
marily to set forth the record with hon- 
esty and in detail, and to draw from it 
some conclusions. If the detailed record 
can be of value in helping others to reach 
their own conclusions, so much the better. 


Frank R. Freidel 


Harvard University 


THE GAME BAG 


A KROKODIL LAMPOON: The April 10, 1959, issue of Krokodil, the Soviet 
Magazine of satire, contained the following article by Yu. Senin (as translated by 


Fred Barghoorn) : 


We Anp THEY 


A tot is walking along a Moscow square with his nurse. Three Americans, with 
portable tape recorders, follow him in single file. Their faces tense with expectancy, 
their hands extended carrying the tape recorders, they tremble slightly. The pursuers 
try not to miss a single word of the young Muscovite’s chatter. In the meantime the 


little fellow tearfully says to his nurse: 


“They don’t want to. I tell them, but they don’t want to.” 

“Okay!” one of the Americans says over his shoulder. 

A little later the trio with tape recorders is poking around near a telephone 
booth where a young man is loudly shouting at somebody in the mouthpiece. 

“No, darling, they are not coming. I am coming but they are not coming.” 

Whispering with satisfaction, ““They, they,” and hastily making notes, the for- 


eigners hurry back to their hotel. 


Who are these people? Are they spies? Whom are they hunting, like natural 
scientists catching rare “utterflies with their nets? 
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Strange as it seems, these men are really scholars, studying nature. The chief 
stranger is Dr. Haddley Cantril, a psychologist by profession, and former department 
chairman at Princeton University. At the present time he heads the Institute for 
International Social Research. At the end of last year, a group headed by him came 
quite legally to the U.S.S.R. to make a comparative study of . . . “The human nature 
of Russians and Americans,” but more precisely to collect .. . pronouns. Mr. Cantril 
admits that he is an amateur philologist and of all pronouns the two that interest him 
most are ““we” (first person plural) and “they” (third person plural). 

The expedition worked indefatigably with their tape recorders. One day, for 
example, was devoted entirely to gathering the pronoun “we,” which, in the opinion 
of Cantril, in distinction from the cold official “they,” expresses community of in- 
terest, warmth, and even intimacy. 

Gathering his operational group early in the morning in the hotel, Dr. Cantril, 
with true American efficiency, announced: 

“Today we’re going after ‘we’!” 

The pronoun-hunters were successful. It happened that on that day they were 
invited to a conference of a learned body. 

“We are pleased by the visit of our honored colleagues,” said the chairman— 
“we would like to tell them about our work . .. We are certain that mutual visits . . .” 

Excited by the abundance of “‘we’s,” Dr. Cantril almost pressed the scholar to 
his breast and only the Kodak hanging on the doctor’s chest prevented him from ex- 
pressing the full force of his gratitude. 

After the “processing” of the materials, everything gradually became clear and 
fell into place; the mysterious soul of the Soviet man lay naked on the powerful palm 
of Dr. Cantril. It is not surprising that upon arriving in his native country he very 
quickly informed the newspaper, The New York Times, of his discovery. Having an- 
alyzed all cases of the use of “we” and “they” in Russia, the American researcher 
came to the conclusion that “people in the Soviet Union speak of their government as 
‘they,’ and of themselves as ‘we’ . . . in distinction from them, Americans speak both 
of themselves and of their government as ‘we’.” 

We — everyone knows this — never separate our fate from the fate of our 
socialist fatherland. But would it be possible to convince Dr. Cantril and his friends 
of this? The more so, since they were sent by an institute which is supported by the 
money of Rockefeller. This circumstance fully permits Mr. Cantril, when he speaks 
of the government of the United States, to make use, together with his chief, of the 
“warm” pronoun “‘we.” 

[Editorial P. $.: Hadley Cantril laughingly denies all — well, almost all, for he 
did discover and report an interesting discrepancy in the uses of these pronouns by 
Russians and Americans. Incidentally, we might have written a story about those 
who were following Cantril’s group — they were, although unreliable and unob- 
jective, doing social research too, or, should we say, applied social research, since they 
were perhaps of the secret police. ] 


CAVAZZA ON ITALIAN RESEARCH: The article by Joseph La Palombara on 
"The New Political Science of Italy” (PROD, III [Sept. ’59], 19-23) drew the fol- 
wing comments from one of the principals, Dr. Fabio Luca Cavazza of I] Mulino 
ind the Comitato di Studio dei Problemi dell ’Universita Italiana: 
_ “Prof. La Palombara has very sympathetically reported about the Italian situ- 
ition in the last issue of PROD. I feel it is our duty to thank him formally for making 
wn to the American scholar and general reader the various activities that are, at 
Present, coming into being and that involve considerable efforts, many misunder- 
itandings, and the almost total indifference of those who should use the results of 
wcial and political research. 
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“There aren’t many in Italy who show some concern with these studies, mani- 


fest their wish for and need of information, or believe that research groups and | 


activities should be promoted: to those few as well as to our friend La Palombara we 
wish to express our gratitude. 


‘May I now add a short clarification. The research project that the Committee 
for the Study of Problems of the Italian University — a non-profit body sponsored 
by Il Mulino group—is conducting with the financial support of the Ford Foundation 
covers the whole Italian university system. The following volumes will appear in the 
coming months: (1) Studies of the University Population, students and teachers; 
(2) Income, Expenditures, and the Financing System of the Italian University; (3) 
Teaching and Research in the University (two volumes); (4) History of University 
Legislation from 1860 to 1958; (5) A Policy for the Italian University.” 


Yours, 
Fabio Luca Cavazza 


ON STUDENT LOAN FUNDS: PROD, III (Oct. ’59)’ p. 2, took a mild swat 
at those who eagerly sought federal student loan funds without thought for the bad 
consequences of such a program, including the oath that students had to swear to 
get money. William Fleming writes from Ripon College, ““Why should not the 
students continue to swear loyalty?” We cannot reopen the controversy in this small 
journal, but we wish to offer one more suggestion, a novel one, we believe, in this pro- 
longed debate: Why do we not begin to require that people swear loyalty when they 
receive unkindness and deprivations from the government? The naked materialism 
of some people’s patriotism, and their quiz-show morality, are revealed in making in- 
dividuals take an oath whenever Uncle Sam gives them something. The time for 
adult patriotism and solemn pledges is when we feel the tax bite, heed the call to 
arms, and shoulder the burden of civic participation. 


Fact and Value in Teaching 


Using illustrations principally from the teaching of American government 
and politics, the author lists five common ways in which the objective and moral 
worlds are dealt with. The systematic presentation of general factual statements, 
supplemented by methodological and action training, is the preferred mode of 
instruction. University authorities should provide a general moral program, 
rather than relegating the burden to political scientists. 


Education is a communication, a (a) Only facts of a relatively low 
transaction that comments on the “ob- order of generalization, grouped around 
jective world” and connotes or denotes institutions such as the Constitution, the 
a moral. A question that faces every judiciary, the presidency, the political 
reflective instructor in political science party, etc., are taught students. Students 
or another social science is: How should are made to be so busy learning facts 
the objective world and the moral world that they do not query the meaningful- 
affect the communication of my subject? ness of their activity. 

The practical answers to this question (b) Assertedly “non - controversial 
can be observed in the following pro- values” are injected into teaching, such 
cedures, which take courses in American as, “The government ought to be well 
national government for purposes of administered,” “The cities ought to be 
illustration. fairly represented in State legislatures, 
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“A political party ought to stand for 
clear principles,” or, “A citizen ought 
to be staunchly active in the affairs of 
his government.” 


(c) Facts of a high (as well as low) 
order of generality are used to avoid 
value-judgments and at the same time 
maximize the utility of the instruction 
for later life. Examples would be the 
use of such concepts as “oligarchy” in 
the study of parties, “‘apathy vs. involve- 
ment” in the study of citizen participa- 
tion of leadership, or “interests” in the 
study of parties. Students are taught 
about values, as well as facts, but are 
not indoctrinated with values. 


(d) “Process of thinking” is empha- 
sized so that the student is not told what 
to think but rather how to think. He is 
shown how to work his way through the 
broad and deep stream of information on 
political subjects. He learns techniques 
of library reference, of simple content 
analysis, of detecting political fallacies 
of a logical character, or of observing 
the changing charecter of institutions and 
politics. 

(e) “Process of acting” is emphasized. 
The student is placed in the political 
process to learn by doing. He is encour- 
aged to join or observe organizations 
such as parties, pressure groups, mock 
legislatures, newspapers, and courts, and 
is not supposed to be told that any one 
phenomenon is better than any other. 


Pedagogy probably has improved to 
the point where one need not discuss why 
the teaching of facts of a low level of 
generalization should be held to a mini- 
mum. It conveys no meaning, is easily 
forgotten, and is conducive to moral 
apathy. 

What is to be said of the “non-con- 
troversial value-judgment” approach? 
Is it to be used or not? It presents a 
most difficult problem, for several rea- 
sons. First, its vapid morality passes 
easily by the watchful guardians of aca- 
demic morals in our day. In addition, 
students like to hear such moral stric- 
tures because they do not violate what 
they have heard before, because they 
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satisfy the appetite for value-judgments, 
because the professor is supposed to be a 
superior moral being, and because the 
professor of political science is presumed 
to be an expert on matters of good or 
bad political morals. 


Yet the disadvantages of the method 
are great because usually these value- 
judgements are superficial. If one pursues 
the direct and indirect consequences of 
any such statement of preference, he 
begins to uncover differences of belief 
among students and instructors. For ex- 
ample, although the belief that “political 
parties ought to have clear principles” is 
serenely accepted by most people, it ac- 
tually covers up explosive issues in our 
political life. It is the kind of statement 
that excites a faint elation, for who can 
be against “clear principles,” but it con- 
ceals warring ways of life in the value- 
structures of individuals. So with the 
value-judgement that the “government 
ought to be well administered.” By 
whom? For whom? One can recollect 
administration which is hateful to the 
degree that it follows the textual prin- 
ciples of hierarchy, control, and effective- 
ness. If I were a politician, I should spend 
a fair share of my time hampering some 
administrative efforts towards machined 
perfection. I should also resent the slo- 
ganized morals of faculties and their stu- 
dents, since I would regard them as 
frustrating a “better choice” of official 
conduct. If some political scientists 
realized the extent to which they were 
prey to professional slogans and ideolo- 
gies, they would not so blithely advise 
students as to the best administration, 
the best citizen, the best foreign policy, 
or the best political party. 


Rejeciing the preachment of “non- 
controversial” morality leaves one with 
practices that are assertedly objective, i.e., 
the teaching of general factual princi- 
ples, of correct political thinking, and 
of techniques of political action. Let 
it be admitted here and now, however, 
that these are value-free only in a sense. 


The first value-judgment is, of course, 
to choose these ways of teaching. The 
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second value-judgment emerges from the 
fact that what is learned may be used 
against one as well as for one. One elects 
to arm his enemies. That is, teaching 
students how to do what they want in 
politics, without previously indoctrinat- 
ing them about what they ought to do, 
sets up a risk that they will not do what 
one wants. (In fact, however, the class- 
room at the college level is not a very 
effective propaganda vehicle: If we were 
more modest, several generations of ob- 
serving the dissimilar voting behaviors 
of alumni and faculties would convince 
us of this point.) 

The third value-judgment, or realm 
of many such judgments, lies in the 
selection of concepts to teach and of 
tactics to prescribe. For example, should 
one devote his time in class to teaching 
students the principles of gaining office 
in the government of the United States 
via elections, or of influencing politicians 
with cash and otherwise, or of subvert- 
ing the government? Obviously, there is 
a range of morality, into which different 
objective tactics fit with different utili- 
ties. To clarify by impractical hypo- 
thesis, one way around this dilemma 
would be individual instruction: each stu- 
dent would be asked initially to clarify 
his political goals, and instruction would 
be designed to assist his attainment of 
those goals. At 8:00 a.M., one would 
teach a student who is to be a business- 
man how to tell whether or not a “‘five- 
per-center,” who in effect promises fav- 
orable government action on a contingent 
commission, has influence; at 9:00 a.M., 
a communist how to demoralize the De- 
partment of State; at 10:00 a.M., a 
fascist how to demoralize the State de- 
partment; and at 11:00 a.M., a future 
foreign service officer how to administer 
the State department “well.” In doing 
so, one would be practicing essentially 
the form of pedagogy used in the natural 
sciences, and indeed following a pattern 
that is a substantial part of all educa- 
tion. We would fit a person for his life, 
not our life. It is partly because of the 
frequent joining of “non-controversial” 
1 Washington Post, October 23, 1959, p. 38. 
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morals with the action approach that 
incidents such as the following are not 
more common: 

The University of Maryland came under fire 
yesterday for its plans to sponsor a discussion 
next week on “legitimate ways to resist a union 
drive” at its 11th annual Office Management 
Conference. 


J. C. Turner, president of the Greater Wash- 
ington Central Labor Council, sent telegrams 
of protest to University officials and Gov. J. 
Millard Tawes. Complaints were also received 
from unidentified Maryland Legislators. 


“We protest most vehemently the use of 
facilities of the University of Maryland for the 
purpose of defeating the legitimate objectives of 
free trade unions in this country,” Turner said. 

The practice of turning students loose 
in all kinds of political organizations so 
that they may learn from within is only 
another way of doing the same thing; 
without having said so in so many words, 
one guides the student to find his own 
milieu in politics. “Are you interested 
in cooperatives? Then visit one and fol- 
low its activities. Let me have a paper 
on it before the semester ends.” 

It appears that certain kinds of value- 
free teaching of a “know-how” type 
can easily get out of hand. One should 
approach value-free teaching with dif- 
ferent principles for settling on the 
materials to be taught. 

The contemplative (rather than ac- 
tion) mode of teaching, which is in- 
volved in the idea of teaching general 
factual principles, needs to be looked at 
more closely. The statement of factual 
principles is in one sense a sophisticated 
avoidance of value-judgments: one is 
telling people what is, rather than what 
ought to be. But such is not the true 
meaning of a factual statement, for any 
factual statement is a selection, from in- 
finite phenomena, of one condition of 
series of events on one of the following 
grounds: 

(a) It relates to one of my values 
and will put me in better control of my 
values. (To illustrate: I may not wi 
to tell people that I like the probable 
effects of nationalizing the decentralized 
American national political parties. That 
would be unjust to my listeners, I feel. 
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Yet, I am interested in the problem, so 
I systematically delineate the conditions 
that produce decentralized or nationalized 
parties and describe the effects of each 
mode of party organization.) 


(b) It relates to other people’s values 
and will put them in better control of 
their values. (Suppose that I am not at 
all interested in this question, but I see 
that my audience wishes stronger na- 
tional parties; so I go through the same 
process as in [a].) 

(c) It relates to a consensus of con- 
cern among people who are in conflict. 
This fact is deemed important to all of 
them. (Suppose that I observe a great 
conflict on this question of nationalizing 
parties; I therefore gc through the same 
systematizing and generalizing process on 
grounds that each participant in the con- 
troversy will derive what he needs from 
the discussion. ) 


(d) It relates to existing facts that 
have been built into a “field of science” 
because they have been related to (a), 
(b), or (c), above. In this case, its 
selection can be indirectly attributed to 
(a), (b), or (c), which thus can be 
kept as the models that exhaust the rea- 
sons for the selection of facts. (Suppose 
that neither I nor many others have any 
interest in this problem, but that “decen- 
tralization” and “centralization” are key 
concepts in the study of government ad- 
ministration; thus I bring them into the 
field of political parties in order better 
to understand the concepts as they oper- 
ate in spheres other than government ad- 
ministration. ) 


These categories and the extended ex- 
ample show the ways in which factual 
statements originate from values; they 
also may partially reveal how values do 
or do not influence pedagogy. 

In this sense of objectivity, the teacher 
takes it upon himself to reject tempor- 
arily his own values, to select factual 
generalizations as his aim, to satisfy war- 
ting social elements, and to contribute 
to a striking social phenomenon: the 
development of an integrated and system- 
atic body of political science. Indeed, 
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to diverge from the main argument for 
a moment, the leading concepts of any 
science are, in a sense, the residues from 
the social process whereby value-judg- 
ments are reduced, modified, subjected to 
a new logic, and given a lease on life in 
a strange environment where other re- 
formed convicts dwell. 


It is thus maintained, on the basis of 
the analysis, that the systematic presen- 
tation of general factual statements is 
significantly different from the state- 
ment of value-judgments. And, further- 
more, it is suggested that the nature of 
these differences arbitrates against the 
value-judgment practice and on behalf 
of the organization of teaching around 
general factual statements. The follow- 
ing is a résumé of the reasons for this 
belief: 

(a) The professor controls students’ 
attention according to professional (i.e., 
conventional “‘scientific”) standards and, 
at the same time, fosters the development 
of such standards. 


(b) There is a consensus, profession- 
ally defined, as to the importance of mat- 
ters under discussion. 


(c) Loose talk, and time-consuming 
and emotional debate, are avoided. 


(d) The analysis of direct and in- 
direct consequences of events is built into 
the pedagogical process, for scientific in- 
quiry requires a full awareness of conse- 
quences in discussing events. 

(e) The students are given an oppor- 
tunity to reformulate their position on 
neutral ground, rather than being re- 
quired to accept or reject an opposing 
position. This procedure allows them to 
return to their previous value-judgment 
or to form or accept a new value-judg- 
ment. (Often, too, professors have been 
so proud of the few students they have 
aroused to activity by their exhortations 
of values that they overlook other stu- 
dents who have been reduced to resent- 
ful or cloddish apathy.) 

It is asserted that this method should 
be the fundamental one; it should be 
amended to a certain extent, however. 
The teaching of correct political logic 
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and of correct political practice are two 
methods that are greatly beneficial, 
when controlled, and should be incor- 
porated imto every course in political 
science. They are essential tools of the 
operating political scientist and citizen, 
and greatly promote the assimilation of 
materials presented in a systematic, gen- 
eral, factual manner. The only reserva- 
tions are that they should not remove the 
course from the integrity and scope of 
its materials, from the control of the 
professor, and from the dispassionate ap- 
proach that students are supposed to 
imitate. 

In general, therefore, there are im- 
portant reasons for preferring the method 
of general, contemplative, factual state- 
ments to other modes of conducting 
courses in social science, including 
American national government. It is 
assumed that no one will say that this 
method is antithetical to moral teach- 
ings or that it will produce amoral stu- 
dents. Neither is true, and to insure that 
neither is believed true, an additional 
recommendation is to be made. 

American educational institutions, with 
some notable exceptions among denomi- 
national schools, run without moral di- 
rection. Probably the main reason for 
this anarchy of morals rests in our fear 
that another kind of morality may take 
precedence over our own. Hence we tend 
to justify the hubbub of insignificant 
activity and the resulting moral indif- 
ference of our educated population on 
grounds that they reveal the essential 
strength of our many-sided morality and 
democracy: everyone believes what he 
wishes and that is good. But by origin 
and temperament, university presidents 
are increasingly administrators, who ap- 
pear to be conducting a circus for its 
own sake, or public relations men, whose 
goal seems to be to help outsiders to 
enjoy the circus. Such a morality is 
scarcely to be applauded; educational in- 
stitutions ought to be as morally guided 
as governmental institutions. Differences 


in governance in school and state ought 
to result principally from the differences 
in mean age of their inmates. 

University presidents and trustees can- 
not avoid responsibility for neglect of 
morals; neither can they expect political 
scientists to convert their classrooms into 
churches to fill the gap. Most of the 
moral problems of life are not political 
in the professional ‘sense of the term. 
Biology, chemistry, physics, physical edu- 
cation, English composition, and, in fact, 
every discipline in the college, has as 
much or as little to do with morals as 
political science. There is no more rea- 
son to ask a professor to pour out his 
hatred of racial discrimination in a 
political science class than there is to 
ask his colleague in an astronomy class 
to describe at length his great love for 
the God that inhabits the heavens. 


Such responsibilities should be cen- 
trally organized as the responsibility of 
the university community. If there are 
good things about American government, 
the board of trustees or president should 
expound them at length and at will to 
the students in the proper places at the 
proper time. Chapels, student associa- 
tions, and the many other fora for such 
moral instruction should be rescued from 
what is often degenerate triviality. Some 
universities may ask their faculty to give 
some fraction of their time to moral ex- 
position in the context of their courses. 
And the exposition of moral views ought 
not to be limited to politics. Sex rela- 
tions, family relations, religion, and 
business ought to share a school’s evan- 
gelical energies. These methods of re- 
conciling American institutions to the 
diversity of American moral codes is 
preferable, in the opinion of the author, 
to each college being all things to all 
men but nothing of importance to any 
one. 


Alfred de Grazia 
New York University 
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The Birth of a Political Scientist 


The author remarks that “these notes were written in the summer of 1957, 
but the thoughts expressed seem no less valid now that time has passed and 
wounds have healed.” Some of our readers will feel nostalgia, others premonition, 


Here, on a quiet lakefront in Maine, 
recurring thoughts about a dissertation 
just completed intrude rudely upon a 
vacation that was expected to be won- 
derfully free of that which hung so 
heavily for five long years. But at least 
this is an ideal spot for reflection: across 
the water, where the nearby woods blend 
into the distant mountains, one can see 
both the trees and the forest, an unac- 
customed sight to the tired possessor of 
anew Ph.D. 


* 


In retrospect, it is astonishing how 


| much psychic energy can be invested in 
| adoctoral candidacy. One hears a great 


deal about the long hours, the stiff exams, 
and the intense competition which mark 
the training of medical and law students. 
But who has ever heard of a fledgling 
doctor or lawyer that postponed taking 
his exams or dawdled over completing 
his requirements? Yet such behavior 
seems to be commonplace among aspiring 
academicians. The number of graduate 
students who sail easily and quickly 
through their graduate career is probably 
very small compared to those who either 
fail to complete their studies cx who 
do so after considerable procrastination, 
hesitation, and self-laceration. Moreover, 
the fears and frustrations of graduate 
students are ordinarily impervious to the 
friendly assurances of their teachers and 
advisers. I doubt whether the elders of 
any profession provide new recruits with 
as much encouragement and sympathy as 

instructors of graduate courses. In- 
deed, one occasionally hears of an adviser 
who practically guarantees passage of 
Prelims in order to get a gifted and 
troubled student over the hurdle. Some 
graduate programs have even adopted in- 
stitutional devices intended to reduce the 
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in this scherzo of scholarly autobiography. 


tensions that hinder effective study. More 
than a few now require new students to 
attend a series of lectures that acquaint 
them with the psychological hazards as 
well as the formal requirements which 


lie ahead. 


But, alas, the difficulties lie in the stu- 
dents and not in a heartless system that 
makes rigorous and excessive demands. 
Considerate and kindly paternalism is ap- 
parently no match for the self-doubt 
(and perhaps self-pity) that the gradu- 
ate student thrusts in his own way. Why 
is this? And why is it so unique to an 
academic career? Some psychoanalysts 
contend that acquiring a Ph.D. stands for 
the attainment of adulthood, a condition 
of life that the troubled graduate stu- 
dent subconsciously wishes to avoid for 
a variety of reasons. To be an adult is 
to be on a par with his parents, to possess 
status, to have a title, to incur obliga- 
tions — circumstances that are all very 
awesome and threatening to the person 
whose childhood fostered fears of com- 
petition and responsibility. And these 
are the very circumstances that attend 
the earning of a doctorate. The new 
Ph.D. can no longer fall back on the 
security of being a student, of having 
others determine how he should spend 
his time and what he should learn. 
Henceforth others will view him as a 
grownup, as learned and responsible, and 
sometimes they may even call him “‘doc- 
tor.” Even worse, his professors will no 
longer be his seniors, becoming instead 
his colleagues (brothers rather than 
fathers), and it could be that someday 
he will find himself surpassing them. It 
is successful competition against one’s 
father: an exciting thought, and a dread- 
ful thought (“Better not take prelims 
this time — I might pass them”). 
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It might be argued that this interpre- 
tation does not explain why the gradu- 
ate student seems so much more suscepti- 
ble to psychological difficulties than his 
medical and legal counterparts. Surely 
the M.D. and the LL.B. also symbolize 
adulthood and entrance upon a profes- 
sional life. Why, then, do not unresolved 
childhood fears haunt the schools of 
medicine and law? I imagine the psycho- 
analyst would reply that the latter pro- 
vide much more definite and precise chan- 
nels to a career, that the medical or law 
student has already made the transition 
to adulthood and thus defines himself as 
acquiring technical training pursuant to 
the fulfillment of goals already decided 
upon. The graduate student, on the other 
hand, has not had to decide what he will 
be doing ten or fifteen years later. Thus 
he may still possess those childhood fears 
that certainty about the future could 
resolve. And, if he wants, he can further 
postpone adulthood by reminding himself 
that, despite his age, he is still attending 
school, just as he always has since the 
age of five. 

There is still another, equally crucial, 
factor that renders preparation for an 
academic career psychologically more 
hazardous than the training for any other 
profession: namely, the dissertation. To 
take courses is to consume knowledge, 
which is then inventoried through exami- 
nations. Although it varies in pace and 
skill from student to student, this con- 
sumption process is essentially a technical 
matter, involving the mastery of new 
data and patterns of thought. To write 
a thesis, on the other hand, is to produce 
knowledge. Even if it is based on second- 
ary sources or is merely a translation or 
interpretation of someone else’s work, a 
dissertation is a creation that derives its 
substance from within the student. Un- 
like his contemporaries in medical or law 
school, then, the graduate student is 
thrust back upon his own resources. He 
is a producer as well as a consumer. He 
is required to contribute, to originate, 
to create. Little wonder that he be- 
comes so intimately and emotionally in- 
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volved in his dissertation, viewing it with 
the same ambivalent mixture of tender- 
ness and awe that mark parental atti- 
tudes toward children. And little won- 
der that no amount of advice or encour- 
agement can get him to finish and sub- 
mit his thesis if he is not satisfied with 
every dimension of the product he has 
fashioned. For, in a fundamental sense, 
the graduate student posits himself as 
the major judge of his thesis. He is 
his own worst critic, demanding of him- 
self a perfection that neither his adviser 
nor his dissertation committee would 
dare ask of even a senior colleague in the 
field. 

The meaning of a dissertation for its 
creator is also wide open to psycho- 
analytic interpretation. Some might even 
say that it represents the ninth month 
in the birth of an adult. (Perhaps more 
than random imagery was operative when 
a colleague, upon hearing that I had 
been granted a degree, congratulated me 
for “having emerged from the long, dark 
tunnel.”) Whatever its deeper psycho- 
logical meanings, however, surely the dis- 
sertation constitutes a unique experience. 
Aside from the arts, what other profes- 
sion requires of its new recruits a creative 
innovation as the mark of fitness to 
enter the field? Businessmen are expected 
to be innovative and productive in their 
forties and fifties, as are doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, civil servants, and so on. But 
the scholar is required, in his early twen- 
ties, to make an original contribution to 
his profession. Whatever the wisdom of 
such an arrangement (and I do not 
question it), surely the graduate student 
is entitled to founder a bit, to doubt 
himself, to advance at an uneven pace. 
I rather suspect that the medical or law 
schools would have a considerably higher 
proportion of troubled students if an 
original contribution to medical or legal 
studies were a prerequisite of graduation. 


* * 


There are, of course, concrete intellec- 
tual consequences of the emotional 
energy that is invested in a dissertation. 
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One of the most important results is the 
persistency of the question, “How do I 
know this?” At least in my case all 
the fears of completing a successful 
thesis forced me to challenge and re- 
challenge the validity of each sentence 
I wrote. I become acutely sensitive to 
the nature of proof, to tests of reliabil- 
ity, to the distinctions between fact and 
inference, and to the impossibility of 
obtaining neat and final conclusions 
about complex phenomena. It is one 
thing to comprehend in a general fashion 
the necessity of employing sound proce- 
dures. All graduate students develop a 
certain sophistication along these lines, 
and derive not a little excitement from 
a newly found capacity to demonstrate 
the methodological flaws of major works 
in their field. But it is quite another 
thing to experience at first hand the 
dilemma of accumulating reliable knowl- 
edge—that is, knowledge which, within 
its own limits, facilitates accurate pre- 
diction. A dissertation not only provides 
such an experience, but, given its deeper 
meaning for the graduate student, it also 
compels a kind of soul-searching about 
reliability that, I am certain, leaves a 
permanent mark upon the course of sub- 
sequent research. 

This is not to ignore the considerable 
falderal that accompanies each day’s bout 
with the thesis. It is impossible to be 
unaffected by the warnings and rumors, 
teal or imagined, that each generation 
of graduate students passes on to its 
successors and upon which so many cof- 
fee-breaks thrive. Thus one is ever- 
alert to the idiosyncracies, real or imag- 
ined, of his adviser, just as the predilec- 
tions of key members of the dissertation 
committee are an ever-present considera- 
tion. Thus one is ever-aware of the 
“Department” and its unwritten regula- 


tions about the length, format, and sub- 
ject matter of an acceptable thesis. And 
thus one pays respect to a variety of tra- 
ditions which are said to lessen the risks 
of non-acceptance — an appropriate 
number of footnotes, perhaps a table 
or two of imposing statistics, not to men- 
tion an elaborate bibliography that lists 
the standard works in the field regard- 
less of their utility. 

But even as one makes all the necessary 
obeisances to the folklore of dissertation- 
writing, the large question of “how do 
I know this” persists. And it does so 
not only because of a gnawing fear that 
somehow a member of the orals board 
might ask precisely such a question; it 
also endures because the graduate student 
has to live with himself. His thesis is 
too important to him to permit of a 
casual approach to the question of relia- 
bility. It is a matter of earning, rather 
than falsifying, his way into adulthood. 
Even if others are impressed by imagina- 
tive insights, varied footnotes, elaborate 
graphs, and tight organization, he knows 
that this is only the appearance of relia- 
bility, not the substance of it. And so 
he embarks on a search for certainty, 
only to find that it lies in such phrases 
as “apparently,” “presumably,” and “it 
would seem as if.” It turns out, how- 
ever, that these phrases are even more 
meaningful possessions than the three 
new letters that will soon follow his 
name. For these phrases reflect a self- 
discipline, a modesty, and an integrity 
that are not easily achieved — traits that, 
in effect, separate the man from the 
boy and thereby signify his coming of 
age. 


James N. Rosenau 


Douglass College 
Rutgers University 


ON THE COVER: Morton Kroll’s article in this issue suggests the study of politics 
in literature; on the cover is a sketch for the setting of Jules Romains’ tragedy, 
Le Dictateur. The play was written in 1926; the production for which this drawing 
was made a at the State National Theatre in Prague, in 1927, directed 


by Hilar. 


e sketch was done by Vlastislav Hoffman, and is reproduced in Theatre 


Art, Lee Simonson, ed., N. Y.: The Museum of Modern Art and Norton, 1934, 


plate 188. 
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On the Study of Politics 


Despite its progress, political science is held to be out of touch with much 
of contemporary politics. The author lays the blame on the concept of the state, 
which pervades the thinking of political scientists to the extent that they cannot 
adequately come to terms with the widespread political situations in which 
anarchy, instability, discontinuity, and disorder prevail. Political science should 
instead “focus primarily on the political process in the dynamics of human 


existence.” 


Political science in the United States 
is currently at the highest point of qual- 
ity in its history. Opinion differs on 
precise appreciation of the discipline, but, 
generally speaking, this evaluation can 
readily be defended. There is progress 
in every subdivision or specialty; past 
bench marks of accomplishment have 
been exceeded with rare exception. In- 
sightfulness relating to politics, political 
process, and political behavior is wide- 
spread in the profession, and the ap- 
proach to methodology is sophisticated 
indeed. The range of interests is wide, 
while output is heavy. In the face of 
many obstacles, a good balance between 
criticism and creativeness has been 
achieved. Attention paid to analysis has 
steadily increased out of proportion to 
the concern for mere straightforward 
description. Moreover, striking is the 
display of energy and resourcefulness 
that serves to advance the professional 
standing of the discipline. 

Yet there is, in fact, some dissatisfac- 
tion or, at least, a more than average 
degree of restlessness concerning the 
state of political studies. Any number 
of critics have singled out for comment 
the existing weaknesses, shortcomings, 
and deficiencies of the discipline. For 
what political science is doing it passes 
muster easily, but that is not the same 
as saying that this “queen of the sciences” 
is satisfying the needs of political studies 
or meeting its obligations to the com- 
munity. 

Dissatisfaction persists and at times 
reaches dimensions of expressed antagon- 
ism. What seems to generate this feel- 
ing is that political science is perceived 
as losing touch with vast segments of 
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human experience that raise political 
problems of the first importance. To 
state it differently, the grievance is that 
its response to major political issues has 
been unduly slow, grossly obscure, and 
patently evasive. It tends to be a com- 
placent science as well as a conservative 
science in an age that is searching for 
new solutions for its grave difficulties and 
new rules with which to regulate its 
affairs peaceably. 


Works that can be thus criticized are 
Professor Kaplan’s System and Process 
in International Politics, seen against the 
background of the agony of world poli- 
tics, and Professor Carter’s The Politics 
of Inequality, in light of the tragedy of 
race politics. Both works reflect the 
possession of skills of distinction and the 
deepest sense of scholarly dedication. 
However, each falls far short of reach- 
ing the heart of its respective subject 
matter. 

Why is political science out of touch 
with much of the content and issues of 
contemporary politics? Several explana- 
tions are available, but the key to under- 
standing is the dependence of political 
science upon the concept or notion of 
the state. It dominates thinking no less 
than a straitjacket restricts the move- 
ment of its wearer. Political theory is 
bound to it, while its imprint marks the 
construction of models and systems analy- 
sis. In one way or another, by the weight 
it carries in political science, the state 
sets the limits to discussions of political 
institutions and international relations. 
In short, it casts a heavy shadow over 
this entire branch of knowledge. 

Certain qualities of the state especi- 
ally influence the terms of reference for 
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political science. Among these attributes 
are cohesion, stability, continuity, and 
order. So long as the state figures promi- 
nently in the scholarly over-view of the 
political scientists, these attributes auto- 
matically select the areas of human ex- 
perience and the types of political prob- 
lems for their attention. Hence, the spe- 
cialized fields of orthodox political sci- 
ence include the theory of the state as 
the central concern of political theory; 
American government; comparative gov- 
ernment; jurisprudence and constitutional 
law; political parties; political behavior, 
largely relating to behavior within the 
framework of the state; international re- 
lations; and public administration. Where 
one or two of the qualities of the state, 
such as stability, are absent, the political 
scientist responds with such expedients 
as theories of revolution and crisis gov- 
ernment, treated as temporary, abnormal, 
atypical, and episodic phenomena. 

Political experiences, however, exist in 
the absence of cohesion, stability, con- 
tinuity, order, and authority of the state, 
and, for that matter, even without the 
existence of a body politic. Some more 
notable political situations are those 
where anarchy, instability, discontinuity, 
and disorder prevail. They often occur 
in the subject area of world affairs, colo- 
nial rule, race relations, migration of 
peoples, and statelessness. To this brief 
list can be added military occupation. 
On the basis of available evidence the 
state can be shown to be a special case 
and not a general case of the framework 
of politics. 

The subject area of world affairs illus- 
trates this argument. On the political 
level today practically all the attributes 
of the state are wanting. Therefore, in- 
tellectual approaches that center on power 
at one extreme and law at the other and 
invoke models of the state cannot pene- 
trate the surface of the issues. Much of 
the current activity in world politics in 
effect is devoted to working out formally 
and informally, consciously and subcon- 
sciously, an entire new body of rules 
according to which peoples can live with 
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one another. The rules of the pre-1945 
era are patently unsuitable. There is a 
historical crisis in the sense that the world 
cannot rely on its own past as the guide 
to the present and future. 


Or, consider the question of colonial 
rule. Can there be continuity in the 
fundamental political structure of empire 
or colonial territory when nationalism 
sets self-rule and independence as the 
principal aspirations of the population? 
Can cohesion be a condition of the 
political order when the population is 
divided caste-like into communities of 
“expatriates,” “natives,” “‘settlers,” “im- 
migrants,” and “indigenous peoples”? 
There seems to be no basis for agreement 
on fundamentals, even for agreement to 
disagree. Yet despite these features of 
the colonial scene, politics in colonial 
areas nevertheless belongs to the general 
species of politics. 

It is such subject areas as these that 
political science, under obligation to the 
theory of the state, fails to handle imagi- 
natively and creatively. However, it is 
politics in these contexts that arouses 
man’s fears about his own survival and 
may determine the fate of mankind. 
Surely the reputation of political science 
must turn on whether or not it supplies 
wisdom and provides guidance for the 
peaceful and equitable settlement of the 
major political problems of the day. 

Briefly, the remedy for modern political 
science lies in a shift of emphasis away 
from the state and toward the political 
process. “The authoritative allocation of 
values” is a clue to the situation, but, 
to satisfy the essential requirements of 
the crisis in political science, the political 
process must be perceived as applying 
comprehensively to: 

(a) the discovery and exploitation of 
resources and the production and 
distribution of good and services; 

(b) the growth and spread of popula- 
tions and the uprooting, movement, 
and settlement of peoples and in- 
dividuals; and 

(c) the formulation and dissemination 
of ideas and values, expansion of 
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knowledge, and the emergence and_ or informal, private or public, or local, ~ 
disappearance of cultures. national, or international action is of sec- f 
In short, it is the task of political sci- ondary importance. First of all, political r 
ence to focus primarily on the political science must illuminate the process Fan 
process in the dynamics of human exist- through which any or all such rules re- ? 
ence. If it is to claim a place as a gardless of origin emerge, apply, change a 
profound intellectual discipline, it must and disappear ; secondly, it must evaluate S 
direct its concern to the experiences of the impact of these rules on the ways of a 
man in his efforts to find workable and life and ultimately on the self-image of Fo 
just rules of human behavior for survival, ™an as man. B 
h Julian R. Fried 
growth, creativeness, and prosperity. man 
Whether the rules are the result of formal Syracuse University Got 
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Apams, G. P., Jr. The Relevance of Economic Theory. (Ind. Business Information Bul. No. 36). 37 
Bloomington: Bur. of Business Research, Indiana U., 1959 (paper). Contends that contemporary $p 
economic theory is both useful and “‘an invaluable guide to sensible economic policy. Hic: 
AITKEN, H. G. J., ed. The State and Economic Growth. N. Y.: SSRC, 1959. Papers on the empirical Hor 
study of state influence on economic growth, in U. S., Germany, Turkey, etc. 2% 
BaLanopier, G., “Le Contexte Sociologique de la Vie Politique en Afrique Noire.” R. Fr. de Sci. Pol., de 
IX (Sept. 59), 598-609. The changes undergone by four types of traditional political systems in Hos 
French Africa during the colonial and post-colonial periods. su 
Bass, B. M., and A. W. Frnt. Some Effects of Power, Practice, and Problem Difficulty on Success Hue 
as a Leader. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State U., 1958 (U.S. Govt. Research Report, just released; Ci 
paper). 
Bauer, P. T., and B. S. Yamey, “Underdeveloped Economies.” Science £3386 (Nov. 20, °59), 1383-87. Hyw 
General and specific evidence to refute the thesis of alternating poverty and stagnation. cr 
Beattie, J. H. M., “Checks on the Abuse of Political Power in some African States.” Sociologus, 1X Intl, 
(#2, 59), 97-115. Classification and comparison of restraining social institutions in four tredi- 21 
tional African kingdoms. op 
BorneTt, V. D. The Manuscripts of Social Welfare. Santa Monica, Cal.: Rand Corp., 1959 (paper). C 
Vast correspondence files in public and voluntary welfare agencies are an untapped source of materi in 
for research on public policy and public response. m: 
Bretton, H. L., “Verhaltensweisen im Wahlkampf in der Bundersrepublik.” Die mene Gesellschaft, IV an 
(July-Aug. ’59), 271-80. Political life and conflict in a local Waeblkreis (electoral district) that ha Jane 
statistical, social, and political parallels with the Bundesrepublik as a whole. ; J. 
CHARLEsworTH, J. C., ed. American Civilization and its Leadership Needs, 1960-1990. Philadelphia: pe 
Amer. Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Sci., 1959 (paper). Articles on the training of leaders for science, Kay, 
defense, politics, industry, and art. W 
“Corporations Make Politics Their Business.” Fortune, LX (Dec. 59), 100-03, ff. Training and pro- me 
grams in practical politics as currently sponsored by a number of large corporations. un 
Crick, B. The American Science of Politics. Berkeley: U. of Cal. Press, 1959. A critical history of Kwp 
the idea of a science of politics in the U.S., from Sumner and Ward to Lasswell. ro 
pe Jouvenat, B., “De la Politique pure.” Le Contrat Social, Ill (Sept. ’59), 273-78. The validity of an 
the concept of purely political action. Kina 
Enaruicn, W., “Das Zeitproblem.” Zeit. fir Phil. Forschung, XIII (July-Sept. 59), 369-84. The concept 46 
of time, with reference to its scientific implications, casuality, and freedom. uc 
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Eutaz, H., et al., “The Role of the Representative: Some Empirical Observations on the Theory of 
Edmund Burke.” Amer. Pol. Sci. R., LIII (Sept. ’59), 742-56. Some ambiguities are resolved and 
further ressearch is suggested when the concept of role is used to interpret the behavior of 
representatives. 

FarrMAN, C. The Problem of Maintaining Governmental Authority Under Conditions of Nuclear 
Attack. Washington, D. C.: Indl. Coll. of the Armed Forces, 1957 (U.S. Govt. Research Report, 
just released; paper). 

Fatters, L. A., “Despotism, Status Culture, and Social Mobility in an African Kingdom.” Comp. 
Studies in Society and Hist., Il, (Oct. 59), 11-32. Interaction among status culture, social mobility, 
and political despotism in traditional and modern Buganda politics. 

Frory, L. D. Communication Between the Scientist and the Military. Chevy Chase, Md.: Operations 
Research Office, Johns Hopkins U., 1958 (U.S. Govt. Research Report, just released; paper). 

Gm, C., “Efectos Sociales y Efectos Sociologicos de la Aviacion.” Revista Intl. de Soc., XVII (Jan.- 
March ’59), 23-40. Social effects of rapid communication, notably aviation, upon disparate cultures. 

GotpscHMipt, W., ed. The Anthropology of Franz Boas (Memoir No. 89 of the Amer. Anthro. Assn., 
Oct. ’59). Essays on the centennial of Boas’ birth, including “Boas’ ‘Natural History’ Approach to 
Field Method,” by Marian Smith, and “Boas’ Contribution to Knowledge of Human Growth and 
Form,” by J. M. Tanner. 

Gruner, E., “Zur Theorie und Geschichte der Interessenverbinde.” Schweiz. Zeit. fiir Volkswirtschaft 
und Stat., XCV (Sept. 59), 335-42. The organization of political interest grou »s in Swiss agriculture 
and German industry. 

Gumemin, P., “La Structure des Premiers Gouvernements Locaux en Afrique Noire.” R. Fr. de Sci. 
Pol., IX (Sept. *59), 667-85. Analysis of the composition of councils of government in French 
Africa—professions, origins; functions of members. 

Hatsey, A. H., J. Conway, and C. Burt, “Class Differences in General Intelligence.” Br. J. of Stat. 
Psych., XII (May °59), 1-34. A three-part debate summarizing data that largely supports the conten- 
tion that there are “appreciable differences in the genetic composition of different social classes,” and 
noting some public policy implications of this condition. 

Hart, H. M., Jr., “The Supreme Court, 1958 Term.” Harvard Law R., LXXIII (Nov. ’59), 84-240. 
Analyzes the “time chart” of the justices — the volume of court business and the means it uses — 
and presents tables and summaries of cases, by type. 

Hemann, E., “Christian Foundations of the Social Sciences.” Soc. Research, XXVI (Autumn ’59), 
325-46. Distinguishes the doctrine of norms from the doctrine of facts, and suggests that “God, 
spirit, and liberty in history exist in reality but not in the social sciences.” 

Hicnet, G. Talents and Geniuses. N. Y.: Meridian, 1959. 

HorrMan, H., “Symbolic Logic and Analysis of Social Organization.” Behavioral Sci., IV (Oct. ’59), 
288-98. The use of the notation of symbolic logic to disentangle complex social relations and to 
derive theorems that can be empirically tested. 

Hosexirz, B. F., ed. A Reader’s Guide to the Social Sciences. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1959. Essays 
surveying the literature of anthropology, economics, political science, psychology, sociology, etc. 

Hucues, E. C., “The Dual Mandate of Social Science: Remarks on the Academic Division of Labour.” 
Can. J. of Econ. and Pol. Sci., XXV (Nov. ’59), 401-10. Social scientists should “unite the timely 
with the timeless, event with generalization, news with theory.” 

Hyman, H. M. To Try Men’s Souls. Berkeley: U. of Cal. Press, 1959. Loyalty tests are a product of 
crises; they have been used in the U.S. since the tinuc of the Revolution. 

Intl. Conf. on Information Processing, “Abstracts.” Bebavioral Sci., IV (Oct. ’59), 342-51. Abstracts 
21 papers, including “Suggestion for a universal language”; “Methods of logical, recursive, and 
operator analysis and synthesis of automata”; “Research on automatic translation at the Harvard 
Computation Laboratory”; “The COMIT system for mechanical translation”; “The use of machines 
in the construction of a grammar and computer program for structural analyses”; “English-Japanese 


machine translations”; “On the recognition of speech by machine”; “Experiments in machine learning 
and thinking.” 

Jatopa, G., “Nationality Preferences and National Stereotypes in Ghana before Independence.” 
J. of Soc. Psych., L (Nov. °59), 165-74. Interview study of African attitudes toward Europeans and 
persons of other nationalities. 

Kayan, C. F., ed. System of Units — National and International Aspects (AAAS Symposium Vol. $7). 
Washington, D. C.: Amer. Assn. for the Advancement of Sci., 1959. The present confusion of 
Measurement units as they affect technology, industry, commerce, and defense, and proposals for 
unification and simplification. 

» C. V. American Universities and Federal Research. Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press, 1959. The 
tole of federal grants in colleges and universities, and discussion of problems of academic freedom 
and free research. 

Lr, A. K. R., “The Role of Law in Communist Europe.” Intl. and Comp. Law Q., VIII (July ’59), 
465-85. For Eastern Europe, the rule of law is praised but gives way to “the driving force of socializa- 
tion and change,” in contrast to its nature in the West. 
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Kirzincer, U. W., “The Austrian Electoral System.” Parliamentary Affairs, XII (Summer-Autumn, 

59), 392-404. The working of the Austrian PR electoral system in five elections, 1945-59. 

Know es, M., and H. KNow es. Introduction to Group Dynamics. N. Y.: Assn. Press, 1959. Function, 
concepts, and practical applications. A handbook. 

“L’organizzazione della ricera scientifica.” Passato e Presente, #10 (July-Aug. 59), 1328-71. Studies of 
research organizations, including “Centers of Nuclear Research” (by G. B. Z.); “National Institute of 
Agricultural Economics” (E. Collotti); “Institute for Economic and Social Research” (F. Momigli- 
ano); “The Neapolitan Group of ‘North and South’” (M. Scalvini); and “The Organization of Social 
Science in France Since 1945” (M. Lanfant). The last notes that social science research organization 
in France has paralleled that of the U.S., though on a smaller and retarded scale, and similar policy 
questions are arising as a result. 

Laurin, J.-M., “Essai sur la productivité intellectualle des départments francais.” R. de psych. des 
Peuples, XIV (#3, °59), 277-94. The origins of well-known French scholars, artists, and writers, 
1917-57, by town, city, and department. 

McCtoskey, H., and H. E. DaHLGREN, “Primary Group Influence on Party Loyalty.” Amer. Pol. Sci. R., 
LIII (Sept. ’59), 757-76. Family and peer-group influences on voter stability, based on sample studies, 

McNen, E. B., “Psychology and Aggression.” Conflict Resolution, III (Sept. 59), 195-293. Survey 
of the current status of theory and fact in the psychological study of aggression. A useful compendium. 

MANHEmM, H. L., “Personality Differences of Members of Two Political Parties.” J. of Soc. Psych., ! 
(Nov. ’59), 261-68. Sample study of personality characteristics of politically active persons, noting 
some differences between Republicans and Democrats. 

MarTELLo, A., ed. L’Oggi e il Domani della Scienza in Russia. Turin: Einaudi, 1959. The forecasts 
of 29 distinguished Russian scientists from intensive interviews by two Russian journalists. 

Meyer, A. J. Middle Eastern Capitalism. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1959. Economic Develop- 
ment in terms of historical analogies, role of the U.S., etc. 

Miter, A. S. Private Governments and the Constitution. N. Y.: The Fund for the Republic, 1959. 
“Both public and private governing power should be recognized in constitutional theory. An inquiry 
into the decision-making process is an effective means of bringing about such recognition.” 

Miter, E. J., “Technology, Territory, and Time.” Human Relations, XII (#3, ’59), 243-72. The 
transition from simple to complex productive systems; the structure of complex systems; internal 
differentiation and problems of management. 

Nasu, M., “Introducing Industry in Peasant Societies.” Science, #3387 (Nov. 28, 59), 1456-62. Cas 
studies suggest that modern industrial production need not drastically disturb local ways of life. 
Oserer, W. E., “Voluntary Imparital Review of Labour: some Reflections.” Mich. Law R., LVIII (Nov. 
59), 55-88. Something of a social invention: the character, functions, and problems of voluntary 

review bodies in labor unions. 

OBERNDORFER, D., “Vom Nutzen der Soziologie fiir die Politik.” Neue pol. Literatur, IV (Aug.-Sept. 
$9), cols. 689-702. Critical review of five sociological works, and a summary of their contributions 
to the study of politics. 

Pacant, A., “Modelli della mobilita sociale.” Passato ¢ Presente, #10 (July-Aug. °59), 1307-27. Theo- 
retical models in the measurement of social mobility. 

Przzorno, A., “Accumulazione e ideologie di classe.” Passato e Presente, #10 (July-Aug. °59), 1265-79. 
Theories of motives affecting production and accumulation in capitalist and socialist societies. Refers 
to economic classics and to underdeveloped economies. 

Prosert, W., “Law and Persuasion: the Language Behavior of Lawyers.” U. of Penna. Law R., CVIII 
(Nov. 59), 35-58. The semantics of legal language, “something other than a matter of logic, yet 
something more than oratory.” 

QuERMONNE, J.-L., “La Sous-Administration et les Politiques d’Equipment Administratif.” R. Fr. é 
Sci. Pol., IX (Sept. ’59), 629-66. Administrative problems in the former French colonies. 

Ravn, J. L., Jr., “Representation Before Congressional Committee Hearings.” J. of Criminal Leu, 
Criminology, and Police Sci., I (Sept.-Oct. ’59), 219-25. Congressional committee hearings have 
many of the aspects of a criminal trial; analyzes the role of the lawyer before such hearings, # 
investigator, politician, and public relations counselor. 

Repmount, R. S., “The Psychological Basis of Evidence Practices: Memory.” J. of Criminal Lew, 
Criminology, and Police Sci., 1 (Sept.-Oct. 59), 249-64. Current legal rules and practices regarding 
memory, and the implications of psychological theory for such practices. 

ReIcHiey, J. The Art of Government. N. Y.: The Fund for the Republic, 1959. A study of reform 
and organization politics in Philadelphia from 1947 to 1958, based primarily on about 100 interview! 

Rosovsxy, H., “Japanese Capital Formation: The Role of the Public Sector.” J. of Econ. Hist., xix 
(Sept. ’59), 350-75. Both private and governmental investment in Japanese industrialization wert 
significant from the 1880’s onward. 

Rutran, V. W., “Usher and Schumpeter on Invention, Innovation, and Technological Change.” Qué 

terly J. of Econ., LXXIII (Nov. ’59), 596-606. An attempt to clarify the meaning of the 

concepts. 
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SILBERSTEIN, F. B., and M. SEEMAN, “Social Mobility and Prejudice.” Amer. J. of Soc., LXV (Nov. 
’§9), 258-64. Survey data demonstrating that mobility-minded persons tend to be prejudiced 
ethnically more than do the unselfcensciously mobile. 

SmitH, J. H., “New Ways in Industrial Sociology.” Br. J. of Soc., X (Sept. ’59), 244-52. Critical 
review of Reinhard Bendix’s Work and Authority in Industry, Eugene Schneider’s Industrial Sociology, 
and Henry Landsberger’s Hawthorne Revisited. 

SorOKIN, P. A., “Como se Conciben, se Desarollan y se Valuan las Teorias Sociologicas?” Revista Intl. 
de Soc., XVII (Jan.-March ’59), 5-21. The data and mental processes involved in the formulation 
and evaluation of sociological theory. 

STaNISLAWSKI, D. The Individuality of Portugal. Austin: U. of Texas Press, 1959. Cultural differences, 
geographical conditions, national sentiment, and other factors that led to the independent establish- 
ment of Portugal. 

SricLeR, G., ““The Politics of Political Economists.” Quarterly J. of Econ., LXXIII (Nov. ’59), 522-32. 
In support of the thesis “that the professional study of economics makes one politically conservative.” 

SuRRENCY, E. C., e¢ al. A Guide to Legal Research. N. Y.: Oceana, 1959 (revised edition). Features 
of books useful to lawyers. 

SuTToN, F. X., “Representation and the Nature of Political Systems.” Comp. Studies in Society and 
Hist., If (Oct. ’59), 1-10. A classification of types of societies is made on the basis of the relations 
of political institutions to their social matrices. 

Tarxowsk1, Z. M. T., and A. V. TurNnBULL, “Scientists Versus Administrators: An Approach Towards 
Achieving Greater Understanding.” Pub. Admin. Q., XXXVII (Autumn ’59), 213-56. Theoretical 
analysis of the lack of understanding, and the use of case study sessions and conferences between 
scientists and administrators in the British Civil Service. 

Tuomas, L.-V., “Remarques sur la mentalité du Diola.” R. de psych. des Peuples, XIV (#3, ’59), 
253-72. Psycho-social field survey of the Diola peoples of Africa — culture, personality traits, cross- 
cultural effects. 

THompson, K. W. Christian Ethics and the Dilemmas of Foreign Policy. Durham, N. C.: Duke U. 
Press, 1959. Evaluates contemporary diplomatic problems in the light of Christian ethics, emphasiz- 
ing the views of Western statesmen. 

WapswortnH, H. M., and R. E. Boorn. The Application of Statistical Decision Theory to Problems of 
Documentation. Cleveland: Center for Documentation and Communication Research, W. Reserve U., 
1959 (U.S. Govt. Research Report; paper). 

Watter, E. V., “Power, Civilization and the Psychology of Conscience.” Amer. Pol. Sci. R., LIII (Sept. 
*§9), 641-61. Argument and analysis: “the deterioration of the superego has brought crisis for 
political power and regression for civilization.” 

WasserMAN, P. Measurement and Evaluation of Organizational Performance. Ithaca, N. Y.: Graduate 
Sch. of Bus. and Pub. Admin., Cornell U., 1959 (paper). Annotated bibliography. 

Wurre, H. V., “Ibn Khaldin in World Philosophy of History.” Comp. Studies in Society and Hist., Ul 
(Oct. 59), 110-25. A review of the newly-translated XIV century Arabic work, The Muqaddimah, 
An Introduction to History, by a non-Islamist who approaches it in terms of its place in the philosophy 
of history. 

Wu, J. Human Freedom and Social Order: An Essay in Christian Philosophy. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
U. Press, 1959. Uses “modern phenomenological methods” to examine fundamental problems of 
ethics and social philosophy in Western thought. 

Woirr, K. H., ed. Georg Simmel, 1858-1918. Columbus: Ohio State U. Press. Essays on Simmel’s 
work in sociology, economics, and philosophy, plus translations of some of his articles. 

Wotrte, D., ed. Symposium on Basic Research (AAAS Symposium Vol. 56). Washington, D. C.: Amer. 
Assn. for the Advancement of Sci., 1959. Fifteen contributions on such topics as “Support of Basic 
Research from Government,” “Basic Research and the Liberal Arts College,” “The Paradox of Choice.” 

Waicut, R. B., “American Economic Diplomacy and the Soviet Bloc.” Soc. Sci., XXXIV (Oct. ’59), 
200-09. Summarizes and compares Soviet and U. S. overseas economic assistance to countries receiv- 
ing aid from both. 

Waictey, C. C., “The Christian Revolution in Buganda.” Comp. Studies in Society and Hist., 11 (Oct. 
$9), 33-48. Christianization of Buganda in the late XIX century helped its people to derive profit 
from the material and cultural benefits of European dominion. 

ZEUTHEN, F., “Science and Welfare in Economic Policy.” Quarterly J. of Econ., LXXIII (Nov. ’59), 
513-21. “It is not possible to construct an eternal and independent science concerning economic 
policy”; existing political aims, common sense, and the best possible guessing must be combined with 
logic and the most relevant facts. 


BACK COPIES: PROD has some copies of back issues to offer subscribers, from 
Vol. I, No. 3, to Vol. II, No. 5. Single copies can be purchased for ten cents apiece, 
in stamps or coin. Larger quantities for classroom or other use can also be provided, 
at cost of postage and handling. Single back copies of Vol. ITI issues are available 
at thirty-five cents, or at reduced rates for orders of five or more. 
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Joint Planning for Civil Defense and Recreation su 


There is a logical but neglected relation between the materiel and personnel qui 
requirements of civil defense and recreation. The psychological dynamic of of 
compounding the two programs would be great: recreation might take the Ot 
curse of “apathy” from CD. CD might take the curse of “frivolity” from civ 
recreation. SUF 

rec 

The multi-billion dollar defense estab- tection from radioactive fallout are mini- § “* 
lishment of the U.S. is designed to mal requirements. To insure this mini- to 
maximize the probability of survival of mum, some type of shelter construction | “ 
the American people, given a limited ex- program is necessary. Ideally, shelters a 


penditure of national resources. The 
national goal holds true whether our for- 
eign policy is isolation, diplomatic nego- 
tiation, summit meetings, or even pre- 
ventive war. Within the defense complex 
of weapons, logistics, and manpower sys- 
tems, civil defense has received only a 
minimum of attention from military and 
civilian planners, in spite of the annual 
operations alert and periodic debates in re 
civil defense by individuals and agencies 
on the local, State, and national levels. 
The most recent attempt at adding a 
research dimension to planning for civil 
defense was the Survival Planning Pro- 
gram of the now-defunct Federal Civil 
Defense Administration (FCDA). This 
program was to provide an operational 
plan for civil defense in each of the 
States, with integration to be supplied by 
regional and national offices of the FCDA. 
To this end, planning guides were given 
to each State planning group, and some 
supervision was exercised as the plans 
were developed. Although most of the 
States participated, the net result was a 
body of uneven data on resources and 
population, considerably removed from 
the type of operational plan originally 
anticipated. Much research needs still to 
be done, given the fundamental prerequi- 
sites for civil defense. In the event of an 
enemy attack on the U.S., there is no 
question that some form of population 
dispersal will be attempted. Further, some 
means of sustenance for this population 
must be provided; food, water, and pro- 
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should be located outside high concentra- [| |, 
tions of daytime and residential popula- 
tion but close enough to be readily | an 
accessible to such population. ver 

Such a civil defense program is possible § °* 
only in the context of other national — *™ 
goals. Yet in few areas of comparable — 4 
importance has so little research been 
done. No one has knowledge of what § prc 
proportion of national resources the §- pot 
American public is willing to invest in — wo 
civil defense. Robert Moses has no more § tio 


basis for saying that most people think a — prc 
program of shelter construction is a fan- — she 
tastic, unattainable dream conjured up § le 
by incompetents than the Rockefeller § all: 
Brothers Fund has for stating that such — Su 
a program is both feasible and demanded — be 
by most Americans. The questions might — co 
be studied by regional or national sample § tec 
surveys, conducted either by government — cot 
organizations such as the Bureau of th § wo 
Census or by private groups such as the § po: 
University of Michigan’s Survey Re- 
search Center. ow 

Whatever the absolute resource com- — Wo 
mitment to a civil defense program may § iid 
be, there remains always the chance of § ma 
buttressing it with the support available J out 
for other programs (and vice versa). It § pui 
is suggested, therefore, that a study of § ou: 
achieving civil defense goals be combined § We 
with study of how to achieve another § ne 
national goal: outdoor recreation oppot- — of 
tunities for all Americans. The Nati rec 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review — to 
Commission might be a logical sponsor of Wo 
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such a project. It is a non-partisan group 
created to investigate the quality and 
quantity of outdoor recreation facilities 
of the nation, and to make policy recom- 
mendations to the President and Congress. 
Other groups, such as foundations and 
civil defense agencies, might also lend 
support to the project. 

By their very nature, most outdoor 
recreation facilities and resources are lo- 
cated outside high population concentra- 
tions and would be ideally suited to re- 
ceive large numbers of people from the 
cities, always provided that such facili- 
ties were properly designed and operated. 
It is for this fundamental reason that a 
joint study combining outdoor recreation 
and civil defense functions should be 
very fruitful. Such a study would con- 
cern itself with the joint uses of material 
and human resources for the two func- 
tions. 

The most obvious material-resource ap- 
proach is the investigation of multi-pur- 
pose shelter construction. These shelters 
would be used in peace-time for recrea- 
tion purposes and would serve as fallout 
protection in time of enemy attack. They 
should not be difficult to design since the 
elements necessary for survival are usu- 
ally functional for outdoor recreation. 
Supplies of food and potable water might 
be stored in such buildings, and stockpiles 
could be rotated through their use for 
fecreation purposes. Proper sanitation 
could be provided and used. Rapid access 
would be essential for civil defense pur- 
poses and useful for recreation. 

Moreover, auxiliary equipment now 
owned by civil defense organizations 
would be serviceable for recreation. First- 
aid and hospital equipment, fire and rescue 
materiel, water and food testing gear, 
outdoor cooking facilities, and general- 
purpose survival equipment all have obvi- 
ous uses in connection with recreation as 
well as civil defense. Communications 
networks, which form such a vital part 
of civil defense, would assist police and 
tecreation personnel in handling recrea- 
tion clientele. Much of this equipment 
would actually improve with use; at the 
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very least it would be immediately avail- 
able when needed in civil defense recep- 
tion centers. 


Concerning human resources, the ad- 
vantages of a collaboration also appear 
considerable. Many of the skills essential 
for civil defense can also be applied to 
recreation, leadership, and enjoyment. 
Knowledge of first aid, fire fighting, out- 
door cooking, survival techniques, com- 
munications, sanitation, crowd control, 
and the like increase the effectiveness 
of both civil defense and recreation per- 
sonnel. Some consideration has been 
given to establishing a permanent cadre 
of civil defense workers in each State 
and region. Such a cadre could serve the 
goals of outdoor recreation as well as 
civil defense. 


The public participation component of 
a joint civil defense-outdoor recreation 
facility is significant. A key problem for 
civil defense has long been that of public 
apathy. If a well-designed outdoor recrea- 
tion facility could be used for civil de- 
fense training, demonstrations, and oper- 
ations, the general public might become 
much more interested in the plans and 
operations of civil defense. Not only 
would voluntary participation probably 
be increased, but also the morale of 
trained civil defense workers would be 
much higher by virtue of the opportunity 
to exercise their skills in a functional 
context. 


The execution of a study such as that 
proposed here presents procedural rather 
than fundamental problems, and perhaps 
could best be done by a non-profit, aca- 
demically-oriented group. The disparate 
bodies of data on communication, trans- 
portation, resources, population, materiel, 
food and water, welfare activities, ad- 
ministration, and the like that have al- 
ready been gathered by the various State 
Survival Plans provide a jumping-off 
place, but they must be collated. The 
determination of publi: goals and needs 
both for outdoor recreation and civil 
defense would involve sample interview- 
ing. Legislative and administrative con- 
siderations must be analyzed. Various 
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local, State, and federal agencies must 
be induced to participate in the research, 
since otherwise determination and imple- 
mentation of policy and programs in- 
creases in difficulty. The study should 
conclude with recommendations of policy 
together with means for implementing 
such policy. If these programs were to 


be carried out, the result would be a 
more complete and efficient, joint fulfill- 
ment of two national goals than has been 
separately achieved for either one. 


Myron K. Nalbandian 


Center for Applied Social Research 
New York University 


The Election of International Union Officers 


A psychologist points out that the referendum method of electing inter- 
national union presidents, used by the Steelworkers and some other labor unions, 
gives greater play to internal union politics. In the 1957 re-election of David 
McDonald to the presidency of the USW, considerable internal dissatisfaction 
was given an outlet in the rise of a strong opposition candidate, a rare occurrence 
in American unions. The author suggests reasons why such opposition is almost 
never apparent in the politics of unions using the more common delegate electoral 


system. 


The international officers of American 
unions are elected either by delegates 
from the local unions assembled in con- 
vention, or by referendum votes of the 
general membership. A recent study of 
the constitutions of seventy international 
unions, which include 16,000,000 of the 
18,000,000 American workers affiliated 
with national or international unions, 
shows the extent to which the two elec- 
toral systems are used.’ Fifty-four unions, 
with a membership totaling 11,000,000, 
use the convention, while sixteen unions 
with a membership of 5,000,000 use the 
referendum. 


It is hypothesized that the two elec- 
toral systems tend to have different short- 
term and long-run consequences, and 
different functional values for union 
democracy. The present article relates 
particularly to whether the convention or 
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1 Bromwich, Leo. Union Constitutions. New York 


referendum systems may affect the possi- 
bilities for (a) a two-party or multi- 
party system; (b) an occasional discharge 
of international officers through a legal 
rebellion (‘competitive discharge”) ;? or, 
(c) the registering of protest votes large 
enough to influence the policy or internal 
politics of the union. Other possible 
differences under the two electoral sys- 
tems will be mentioned with reference 
to a specific example: the election for the 
presidency of the United Steelworkers of 
America in February, 1957. 

Prior to the February, 1957, election 
no serious factional disputes in the union 
had been reflected in competition for in- 
ternational offices. This has been attribu- 
ted to the fact that “almost every local 
of this union was created after the initial 
power structure was established” by the 
Steelworkers’ Organizing Committee un- 


: The Fund for the Republic, 1959. 
2 Kerr, Clark. Unions and Union Leaders of Their Own Choosing. New York: The Fund for the 
Republic, 1957. 
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der Philip Murray.* In spite of the en- 
trenched position of the leadership, the 
opposition candidate for the presidency in 
the 1957 election received over forty per- 
cent of the referendum vote after a 
campaign of several months, without the 
aid of a well-organized political machine. 
Such a rapid rise and successful manifesta- 
tion of opposition is rare within the 
American labor movement. 


The opposition candidate, Donald 
Rarick, was described by the press as a 
rank-and-file worker, while the incum- 
bent president, David J. McDonald, had 
been in office since 1952 and had been 
a lieutenant of the previous president. 
The magnitude of the campaign against 
Rarick may be gathered from this excerpt 
from The New York Times of February 
10, 1957: 

The full machinery of the union is being 
used to convince the members that their 
welfare will best be served by the re-election 
of the present leaders. The union recently 
sponsored a series of regional conferences in 
all parts of the country at which the admin- 
istration’s accomplishments were extolled. .. . 
The conference cost the union an estimated 

$1,000,000. 

Nevertheless, the diffuse opposition uni- 
fied somewhat and support for it snow- 
balled among the 1,250,000 members. It 
would seem that the electoral system af- 
fected much more than the manner in 
which the membership registered its 
wishes on the day of election. The oppor- 
tunity to take a campaign directly to the 
general membership affected much that 
occurred from the very onset of the 
electoral struggle, if not before. This 
may be seen more clearly if we speculate 
as to the probable outcome of a campaign 
waged during this same period in the 
Steelworkers under the convention sys- 
tem. Consider the following, from the 
same New York Times article, for what 
it implies Rarick’s chances would have 

if the opposition in the Steelworkers 
had been forced to campaign for con- 
vention delegates in the union’s two 
thousand locals: 


The confidence of the McDonald forces is 


PP. 395-96, 
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enhanced by the fact that he was endorsed 
for the nomination by 1,905 locals, as against 
only ninety-one for Mr. Rarick. The union 
president also has the solid backing of 
all the organization’s twenty-nine district 
directors. 

In this situation the convention sys- 
tem would have placed an inordinate 
burden upon an initially small and non- 
influential minority. It would have re- 
quired a local-by-local fight, and all that 
this entailed in the way of establishing 
prior contacts in the locals: finding suit- 
able candidates to run in local elections 
for convention delegate, and cutting 
through numerous local loyalties and ex- 
traneous issues to make the selection of 
international officers the key issue in the 
election of delegates. It should be clear 
that a well-organized machine has a 
tremendous advantage under these cir- 
cumstances. 


Those in power in the international and 
local union offices already constituted 
such a machine by virtue of their neces- 
sarily special, favored relation to the 
membership, their closer contact with 
each other, and their bureaucratic inter- 
ests in common. The effectiveness of this 
machine in the Steelworkers is demon- 
strated by the fact that McDonald re- 
ceived over twenty times Rarick’s number 
of local nominations. It is hard to con- 
ceive of Rarick receiving forty percent 
of the votes of the delegates at a national 
convention had the delegate method of 
electing the president been used. 

The following seem to be the advan- 
tages of the referendum where the leader- 
ship is entrenched, the challengers weak 
or unorganized, but where there is dis- 
content among the membership and a 
possibility for a proper and valid exercise 
of the ballot: 

(1) If the nominating rules are not 
overly strict, the minority contenders 
may appear on the ballots of the entire 
membership. Each voter is presented with 
alternatives that include voting for the 
minority candidates. Thus these candi- 
dates appear in the current psychological 


Lipset, S. M., M. Trow, and J. Coleman. Union Democracy. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1956, 
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fields of the electorate. Individual voters 
know that the remainder of the electorate 
is also faced by similar alternatives, and 
they may calculate the possibility for 
running up a large protest vote or even 
a victory for the minority. 


(2) It is not necessary for the minor- 
ity to find people in each local to run 
on its slate. Thus a pre-existing base in 
the local is less necessary. A related point 
is that the caliber or popular appeal of 
the local leaders of the minority (if any) 
need not be as high as if they themselves 
were running for office (for convention 
delegate). 


(3) Under the referendum system 
local bureaucracies may be largely by- 
passed, since the members in the locals 
may send their local officers to the con- 
vention, and yet vote for the minority 
in the referendum. The loyalty of the 
membership to its local bureaucracy 
(often deserved) can less easily be in- 
voked to influence the choice of :nter- 
national officers. 

(4) By separating the questions of 
local representation at a convention 
(there may be local “beefs” or interests) 
and the choice of international officers, 
the electorate’s attention may more easily 
be centered on common problems. 


(5) The flow of communication 
from the various contending groups to 
the membership takes simpler and more 
direct routes. Since issues tend to become 
union-wide in a referendum election, all 
contenders may appeal to the member- 
ship through general propaganda. A union 
opposition would not have to expend its 
energies supporting numerous local can- 
didates through the preparation and dis- 
tribution of special handbills or other 
materials. Communication may also be 
improved through a more comprehensive 


reporting of a referendum by the mass 
4 


4 Robert Lane has made a similar point with respect to the greater popular interest in national # 
compared to State and local governmental elections. He also points out that national elections 
with more controversial policy problems. See his Political Life, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1959, p. 520. 


(6) The convention system tends to 
wash out the strength of the minority at 
the convention itself, while the refezen- 
dum provides a more accurate measure of | sy, 
the voting strength of the minority. If 
the minority is widely scattered geo- 
graphically, under the convention system 
it will dissipate much of its strength in | yy 
majority-dominated locals. Moreover, in 
a union with numerous locals the tota! J cy 
minority vote in the local elections would 
probably never be known, much less re- 
ported. The convention system thus pro- 
vides a less complete and more pessimistic 
report of an opposition’s success. On the 
other hand, the psychological effect of a 
good showing for a minority, as in the 
1957 Steelworkers’ election, can have an 
impact on both the union as a whole and } 
its political groupings. of | 


The above discussion is not directly 


pertinent to the situation where there are § the 

already large and well-established minori- you 
ties within a union. And of course it is J , 

not pertinent where there is no practical z 

possibility for a fair election. r 

Without more evidence the hard-headed 
unionist (as well as the hard-headed social 

or political scientist) will ascribe the J 4. 
malfunctioning or good functioning of po 

our international unions almost exclusive- Fy, 

ly to such clearly relevant factors as the hen 

nature of the times, the condition of the ties 

specific industries, the extent of mem- a 

bership participation, and other external the 

or derivative factors. Nevertheless, the : 

case of the Steelworkers’ 1957 election ep 

seems to show that, at least for the short . 

run, electoral procedures do indeed make in 

a difference. and 
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ET AL.: Hither and Yon 


NoMINALIsT 


you see a way in which a man may 
show that the art of herding is 
twofold, and may thereby cause that 
which is now sought among a double 
number of things to be sought 
among half as many? 

Y. Soc.: I am quite willing to try. I 
think one kind is the care of men, 
the other that of beasts. 


From Plato, 
The Statesman. 


Screntist AT Work 


the stores of your granaries for them. 
When people thus die, and you say, ‘It 
is not owing to me; it is owing to the 
year,’ in what does this differ from stab- 
bing a man and killing him, and then 
saying, ‘It was not I; it was the 
weapon’?” 

From Mencius. 


to 
at 
en- PLATO THE 
of | Stramger: Shall we call the art of caring 
It for many living creatures the art 
c0- of tending a herd or something like 
tem community management? 
in Younger Socrates: Whichever we happen 
» In to say. 
ota! Str: Good, Socrates! If you preserve this 
wuld attitude of indifference to mere 
re- names, you will turn out richer in 
pro- wisdom when you are old. But now 
istic we will, as you suggest, not trouble 
~ ourselves about the name, but do 
of a 
AN Earty Po icy 
and Mencius (372-289 B.C.) to King Hui 
of Laing: 
ectly “When the grain is so abundant that 
e are § the dogs and swine eat the food of man, 
nori- § you do not make any collection for stor- 
he age. When there are people dying from 
tical | famine on the roads, you do not issue 
~aded 
I cannot but bewail, that no 
| ; famous modern hath ever yet attempted 
an universal system, in a small portable 
or volume, of all things that are to be 
¢ the known, or believed, or imagined, or prac- 
| tied in life. I am, however, forced to 
a acknowledge, that such an enterprise was 
a thought on some time ago by a great 
> ilosopher of O. Brazile. The method 
ror proposed was, by a certain curious re- 
. r ceipt, a nostrum, which, after his un- 
1»: timely death, I found among his papers, 
and do here, out of my great affection to 
the modern learned, present them with 
_ — 't not doubting it may one day encour- 
elstein age some worthy undertaker. 
rology “You take fair correct copies, well 
sollege in calf’s-skin, and lettered at the 
back, of all modern bodies of arts and 
onal ences whatsoever, and in what language 
roe you please. These you distil in balneo 


Merige, infusing quintessence of pop 
QS., together with three pints of ae, 
to be had from the apothecaries. You 
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cleanse away carefully the sordes and 
caput mortuum, letting all that is vola- 
tile evaporate. You preserve only the 
first running, which is again to be distilled 
seventeen times, till what remains will 
amount to about two drams. This you 
keep in a glass vial, hermetically sealed, 
for one-and-twenty days. Then you begin 
your catholic treatise, taking every morn- 
ing fasting (first shaking the vial), three 
drops of this elixir, snuffing it strongly 
up your nose. It will dilate itself about 
the brain (where there is any), in four- 
teen minutes, and you immediately per- 
ceive in your head an infinite number of 
abstracts, summaries, compendiums, ex- 
tracts, collections, medulas, excerpta 
quaedams, florilegias, and the like, all 
disposed into great order, and reducible 
upon paper.” 


From Jonathan Swift, 
A Tale of a Tub. 
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[The initial quotation, referring to gaps 
in Bacon’s knowledge, is quoted by De 
Morgan from the introduction to the 
Spedding, Ellis, and Heath edition of 
Bacon’s Novum Organum. | 


“Though he paid great attention to 
astronomy, discussed carefully the meth- 
ods in which it ought to be studied, con- 
structed for the satisfaction of his own 
mind an elaborate theory of the heavens, 
and listened eagerly for the news from 
the stars brought by Galileo’s telescope, 
he appears to have been utterly ignorant 
of the discoveries which had just been 
made by Kepler’s calculations. Though 
he complained in 1623 of the want of 
compendious methods for facilitating 
arithmetical computations, especially with 
regard to the doctrine of Series, and 
fully recognized the importance of them 
as an aid to physical inquiries — he does 
not say a word about Napier’s Logarithms, 
which had been published only nine 
years before and reprinted more than 
once in the interval. He complained that 
no considerable advance had been made 
in geometry beyond Euclid, without tak- 
ing any notice of what had been done by 
Archimedes and Apollonius. He saw the 
importance of determining accurately the 
specific gravity of different substances, 
and himself attempted to form a table 
of them by a rude process of his own, 
without knowing of the more scientific 
though still imperfect methods previously 
employed by Archimedes, Ghetaldus, and 
Porta. He speaks of the eureka of Archi- 
medes in a manner which implies that he 
did not clearly apprehend either the 
nature of the problem to be solved or 
the principles upon which the solution 
depended. In reviewing the progress of 
mechanics, he makes no mention of 
Archimedes himself, or of Stevinus, Gal- 
lileo, Guldinus, or Ghetaldus. He makes 
no allusion to the theory of equilibrium. 
He observes that a ball of one pound 
weight will fall nearly as fast through the 
air as a ball of two, without alluding to 
the theory of the acceleration of falling 
bodies, which had been made known by 
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Galileo more than thirty years before. 
He proposes an inquiry with regard to 
the lever — namely, whether in a bal- 
ance with arms of different length but 
equal weight the distance from the ful- 
crum has any effect upon the inclination, 
— though the theory of the lever was 
as well understood in his own time as it 
is now. In making an experiment of his 
own to ascertain the cause of the motion 
of a windmill, he overlooks an obvious 
circumstance which makes the experi- 
ment inconclusive, and an equally obvious 
variation of the same experiment which 
would have shown him that his theory 
was false. He speaks of the poles of the 
earth as fixed, in a manner which seems 
to imply that he was not acquainted with 


the precession of the equinoxes; and in | 


another place, of the north pole being 
above and the south pole below, as a 
reason why in our hemisphere the north 
winds predominate over the south.” 
Much of this was known before, but 
such a summary of Bacon’s want of 
knowledge of the science of his own time 
was never yet collected in one place. 
We may add, that Bacon seems to have 
been as ignorant of Wright’s memorable 
addition to the resources of navigation 
as of Napier’s addition to the means of 
calculation. Mathematics was beginning 
to be the great instrument of exact in- 
quiry: Bacon threw the science aside, 
from ignorance, just at the time when 
his enormous sagacity, applied to knowl- 
edge, would have made him see the part 
it was to play. If Newton had taken 
Bacon for his master, not he, but some- 
body else, would have been Newton. 


Basis of Modern Discovery 
Modern discoveries have not been made 
by large collections of facts, with sub- 
sequent discussion, separation, and fe- 
sulting deduction of a truth thus rendered 
perceptible. A few facts have suggested 
an hypothesis, which means a supposition, 


proper to explain them. The necessary [ 


results of this supposition are worked 
out, and then, and not till then, other 
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facts are examined to see if these ulterior 
results are found in nature. The trial 
of the hypothesis is the special object: 
prior to which, hypothesis must have 
been started, not by rule, but by that 
sagacity of which no description can be 
given, precisely because the very owners 
of it did not act under laws perceptible to 
themselves. The inventor of hypothesis, 
if pressed to explain his method, must 
answer as did Zerah Colburn, when asked 
for his mode of instantaneous calculation. 
When the poor boy had been bothered 
for some time in this manner, he cried 
out in a huff, “God put it into my head, 
and I can’t put it into yours.” Wrong 
hypotheses, rightly worked from, have 
produced more useful results than un- 
guided observation. But this is not the 
Baconian plan. Charles the Second, when 
informed of the state of navigation, 
founded a Baconian observatory at Green- 
wich, to observe, observe, observe away at 
the moon, until her motions were known 
suficiently well to render her useful in 
guiding the seaman. And no doubt 
Flamsteed’s observations, twenty or thirty 
of them at least, were of signal use. But 
how? A somewhat fanciful thinker, one 
Kepler, had hit upon the approximate 
orbits of the planets by trying one hypo- 
thesis after another: he found the ellipse, 
which the Platonists, well despised of 
Bacon, and who would have despised him 
as heartily if they had known him, had 
investigated and put ready to hand nearly 
2,000 years before. The sun in the 
focus, the motions of the planet. more 
and more rapid as they approach the 
sun, led Kepler — and Bacon would have 
reproved him for his rashness — to 
imagine that a force residing in the syn 
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“Well, if you want to take away from 
me the possibility of representing the 
torment of my spirit which never gives 
me peace, you will be suppressing me: 
that’s all. Every true man, sir, who is a 
little above the level of beasts and plants 
does not live for the sake of living, 
without knowing how to live; but he 
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might move the planets, a force inversely 
as the distance. Bouillaud, upon a fanci- 
ful analogy, rejected the inverse dis- 
tance, and, rejecting the force altogeth- 
er, declared that if such a thing there 
were, it would be as the inverse square of 
the distance. Newton, ready prepared 
with the mathematics of the subject, tried 
the fall of the moon towards the earth, 
away from her tangent, and found that, 
as compared with the fall of a stone, the 
law of the inverse square did hold for 
the moon. He deduced the ellipse, he 
proceeded to deduce the effect of the 
disturbance of the sun upon the moon, 
upon the assumed theory of universal 
gravitation. He found result after re- 
sult of his theory in conformity with ob- 
served fact; and, by aid of Flamsteed’s 
observations, which amended what mathe- 
maticians call his constants, he con- 
structed his lunar theory. Had it not 
been for Newton, the whole dynasty of 
Greenwich astronomers, from Flamsteed 
of happy memory, to Airy whom Heaven 
preserve, might have worked away at 
nightly observation and daily reduction, 
without any remarkable result: looking 
forward, as to a millenium, to the time 
when any man of moderate intelligence 
was to see the whole explanation. What 
are large collections of facts for? To 
make theories from, says Bacon: to try 
ready-made theories by, says the history 
of discovery: it’s all the same, says the 
idolater [of Bacon]: nonsense, say we! 


From Augustus De Morgan, 

A Budget of Paradoxes, 
Chicago: U. of Chicago, 1944, 
pp. V, 4, ff. 


oF Fact 


lives so as to give a meaning and a value 
of his own to life. For me, this is every- 


thing. I cannot give up this just to 
represent a mere ‘fact.’ I’m not 
going to do it. It destroys my raison 
d’étre.” 


From Luigi Pirandello, 
Six Characters in Search of an Author. 
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The Reform of Publishing 
( AN EDITORIAL) 


From beginning to end, publishing today is miserably astraddle medievalism and 
commercialism. Its rationale and organization are obstacles to research and scholarship, 


In a quip that few bothered to understand, Robert M. Hutchins once said that we 
should give the college diploma to anyone who applied and paid a fee. We are reminded 
of this when we consider the problems of “scholarly” publication. Since today almost 
anyone can publish his ideas, and often the quality of the work is inversely propor- 
tional to its easy publishability, we must also say: “We should publish anything a 
scholar wants to publish, no questions asked.” Let any social scientist who has the 
nerve to write be assured that his writing will be available to those who might be 
interested in his ideas. Let him bear the praise or blame, as he will in any case. 


There would be no waiting while overworked editors read a study and arrive at a 
questionable decision about it, no need to pretend that many of the heavy costs of 
publishing are more than a waste, no reworking of a piece to satisfy the eccentricities 
of a succession of journals and publishers. We venture to say that no decline in the 
quality of writing overall would be apparent, and only a moderate increase in quantity. 
(Consider that currently much bad writing is done to persuade academic superiors 
of a person’s merit. If anyone could be published, this spurious activity might 
diminish. ) 

Suppose the several journals that form the bulk of a discipline’s publishing joined 
their resources, and set up an inexpensive format, in loose-leaf, with standard type- 
faces and sizes. Counting on a continuous flow of manuscript, a most efficient print- 
ing operation could be set up. Whatever manuscript came in would be printed, if its 
author said it was ready to go. Books and monographs could be handled in the same 
way. Can anyone familiar with printing and publishing doubt that this complete 
enterprise would involve less cost than present professional publishing? Are not the 
present expensively bound, miscellaneous collections of studies an anachronism and 
an enemy of orderly research? 

How should we account for differing demands? First by permitting each author 
of the group only a certain number of copies free. He might either designate the 
recipients or instruct the center to fill all requests until his quota was exhausted. 
Meanwhile, all members of the group would check on a monthly list the items they 
wanted until a yearly quota was exhausted, after which they would pay for items. 
No longer would they perforce collect pounds of useless material for every ounce 
they used. The author could also pay for extra copies, as he does now. 


For those who wished a more exotic garb for their work, a central service would 
reproduce and send any member’s work to a list of journals and publishers simul- 
taneously. The first offer received by the author, returned on a standard form accom- 
panying the manuscript, would be accepted. This method would both save the 
author’s energies and time, and hasten publication. Opposition would come from 
author’s agents and publishers, both of whom like to have sole option on a work. 
However, particularly for scientific writing, their policy is against the author’s best 
interests. 

Those not liking either plan may be consoled with the thought that an author 
would not be bound to the plans and could use traditional channels. Nevertheless, the 
impact of the two phases of the new plan would be likely to break up many frustra- 
tions that serious authors today encounter in persuading others to publish their 
work, in getting their ideas to the few who might use them, in preserving their time, 
energy, and money for their principal raison d’étre—scholarship—, and in cataloging 
and using the large variety of published materials. 
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